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THE CASE FOR CHINA 


Thoughts on the Far Eastern Situation after Reading “The Sino-Japanese. 
Controversy and The League of Nations,” by Westel W. Willoughby, Chief 
Counsel to the Chinese Delegation at Geneva and now Counsellor to the 
Chinese Embassy at Washington 
By GEORGE BRONSON REA 


‘‘ It is true that it does not appear likely that the League 
will take further action in the near future for the full settle- 
ment of the controversy, but no one can tell what the more 
distant years will bring forth............It is therefore 
to be expected that China will take care not to commit herself 
to any action, such, for example, as the formal recognition 
of ‘‘ Manchoukuo,’’ that will prejudice or render impossible 
the correction of the present situation in Manchuria in 
accordance with the principles declared, and alongs the lines 
of the suggestions and recommendations made by the 
Lytton Commission.’’ 

The above are the concluding words of the counsel for China 
(Dr. W. W. Willoughby) in a 669 page review of the ‘‘ The Sino- 
Japanese Controversy,’ published by the John Hopkins Press of 
Baltimore. It would be difficult to find in any exposition of the 
Manchurian problem a more open encouragement for the indefinite 
prolongation of the present tense situation than the above re- 
assurance to China that if she will only hold out long enough, some 
day the United States and the League will impose sanctions to 
compel respect for the Stimson Doctrine and enforce the League 
verdict against Japan. 

If The Far Eastern Review has presented the other side of a 
controversy that was slowly but surely dragging the United States 
into a war in the Pacific, it is because for many years the diplomacy 
of leading Chinese statesmen has been directed towards creating 
situations that would compel the United States to support by force 
its basic Far Eastern doctrine. Our issue has not been with China 
80 much as with her American advisers who have placed the interests 
and welfare of China above those of their own country. China’s 
traditional tactics of playing one Power against another, has per- 
mitted a group of American advisers and publicists to trade on their 
Government’s policies by predicting that under given conditions 
and sufficient provocation the United States would go to war in the 
ray to uphold the Open Door and its derivative, the integrity of 

a 


This considered statement can be supported by sufficient 
evidence to command the attention of all open-minded and re- 
lective Americans concerned with the future welfare of their coun- 
try. Its relevancy and forcefulness will be driven home when it is 
recalled that the American Minister to China, Dr. Paul S. Reinsch 
brought pressure to bear on the wavering and unwilling Chinese 
Government to break with Germany in 1917, promising full Ameri- 
tan diplomatic support at the Peace Conference as against Japan. 
The inside story of that incident was graphically chronicled by Mr. 
Samuel! Blythe in the pages of The Saturday Evening Post. This 
veteran and reliable observer wrote history in the raw but the truth 
has since been buried under a mountain of propaganda, sentimental 
‘waddle and nationalistic ballyhoo. Minister Reinsch committed 


his government to a course of action and then concentrated his 
energies to build up an organization to uphold his diplomacy and 
force the issue. 


The Great Betrayal 


The Chinese case at the Paris Conference was directed by the 
American Delegation. When, in order to save the League and the 
Peace, Wilson accepted the Shantung decision, the storm broke 
around his head. With the sole exception of Colonel House, all his 
associates and advisers turned against him and sided with China. 
History does not record another such political betrayal of a chief 
responsible for the national welfare than the desertion of Woodrow 
Wilson at a moment of great stress by his intimates and trusted 
advisers. Even the chief Far Eastern expert to the American 
Delegation, Mr. E. T. Williams, is reported to have exclaimed on 
learning of the decision ; “* This Means War ! ” ) 

Minister Reinsch, indignant over the miscarriage of his plans, 
resigned his post and entered the service of the Chinese Government 
as its High Adviser and his letter of resignation directed to President 
Wilson. gave the latter a piece of his mind over the failure to sup- 
port him and called for a showdown with Japan before it was too 
late. Like sanctions, a showdown in the parlance of diplomacy, 
means war. And Dr. Reinsch and his organization were ready for 
war. The Anglo-American Association in Peking had a secret 
treaty of alliance between the United States and China all drafted, 
ready for the crisis. China’s case at the Washington conference 
was also directed by the American Delegation with the result that 
the interrelated treaties and resolutions which grew out of that 
conference were devised to help China and curb Japan. 

Anticipation that the United States would enforce these treaties 
and the settled conviction in the minds of China’s diplomats that 
the United States was definitely committed and in honor obligated 
to come to their assistance, has stood in the way of a peaceful 
settlement ef disputes which in the past fifteen years have periodi- 
cally disturbed their relations with Japan. These disputes arising 
from purely local incidents are so deeply rooted in events of past 
history that they cannot be resolved by the interference of any 
third party or parties. 

That Dr. Willoughby at this late date adheres to this solution 
of Sino-Japanese problems and cautions his clients against com- 
mitting themselves to any action that may bring permanent peace 
and understanding between China and Japan through the 
recognition of Manchoukug, is additional evidence, that this advice 
carries weight with his clients. No other explanation can account 
for the present reluctance of China to accept Japan’s overtures for 
an amicable compounding of all outstandmg questions. Sino- 
Japanese co-operation as between individuals and corporations is 
welcomed but whatever is done must not involve official sanction or 
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in any way commit the Nanking government. Nor can the question 
of the recognition of Manchoukuo be discussed. That must be left 
for time to resolve. That is to say, Chinese will co-operate with 
Japanese under Chinese laws as a purely private business proposition 
and in this way permit Japanese capital to enter the country in 
large amounts, but down deep in their hearts, they cherish the 
hope and belief that some day in the not distant future, the United 


States and the League Powers will call for a showdown and, following | 


the practice legalized during the last war, all Japanese property and 
investments will be confiscated and handed over to China as her 
share of the reparations. This attitude is directly traceable to the 
hope held out by British, American and League advisers that the 
verdict against Japan will in due ceurse be enforced. 


On the Same Old Line 


As this article goes to press, the United Press cables the news 
that Judge Paul Myron Linebarger, ‘‘Counselleur Legal et 
Envoy Special du Gouvernment Nationale del Republique 
de Chine,’’ in a speech delivered in Washington, D.C. cn October 
21, advocated that the League of Nations’ action against italy 
should be followed by similar action against Japan. To bolster up 
his argument by a direct reference to a subject the American people 
can understand, he added, that *‘ had the League taken the same 
stand against Japan in the Manchurian dispute as it is now taking 
against Italy, the world depression would now be half over through 
the rehabilitation and modernization of China which would have 
been a generous purchaser from all nations.” 

The learned judge, iurist and supreme legal adviser and special 
envoy of the Nanking Government, does not explain just how this 
rehabilitation and generous purchasing of foreign goods could have 
been possible in the face of the tremendous drains on the wealth 
and resources of the country caused by the continuous eight year 
communist suppression campaigns and the maintenance of armies 
numbering three million men, not to speak of another million or 
more bandits and communists. Certainly Japan did not introduce 
communism in China. The esteemed judge is, however, legal counsel 
for the political faction directly responsible for letting loose this 
scourge op China, which in the province of Kiangsi alone, according 
to no less an authority than Wang Ching-wei himself, has resulted 
in wiping out six million people in six years, unprecedented in any 
former war or catastrophe! Here again, is an example of American 
advice to the Chinese Government on a par with that of Dr. 
Willoughby’s, evidence of a campaign to influence Nanking to hold 
out against Japan until the League—and the United States—are 
ready to apply sanctions against Japan. 

In other words, there is no change in China’s tactics or policies 
which led to the explosion of September 18, 1931. Unless the 
American Government has definitely decided to uphold its Far 
Eastern policies by force of arms, either alone or in combination 
with the League Powers, this sustained encouragement to China to 
hold out against Japan is unwise and provocative in the extreme. 
Notwithstanding the interpretation that can be placed on the 
State Department's adherence to the Peace Pact and the Stimson 
Doctrine and its refusal to accept changed conditions in China, 
the general trend of official and public opinion in the United States 
is opposed to any further notes, pronouncements of policy or other 
measures to uphold our diplomacy that might result in the applica- 
tion of sanctions with their inescapable sequence of blockade 
and war. 

If that fairly reflects the American attitude towards the 
Manchurian situation, and we believe that it does, then it is contrary 
and inimical to the higher interests of the American nation to 
animate the Chinese with false hopes which prolong a dangerous 
situation already permitted to go too far for world peace. 


* * * 


Dr. W. W. Willoughby has been on and off an adviser to the 
Chinese Government since 1916 when he was called in by Yuan 
Shih-kai to draft a constitution for the new republic. In 1931, 
that is, after the Manchurian Incident, he was re-engaged by Dr. 
Alfred Sze as Counsel to the Chinese Delegation at Geneva and is 
now holding the same post with the Chinese Embassy at Washington. 
He is also professor of Political Science at John Hopkins University, 
eminently qualified to present the case for China. He has done his 
job well and his book will be accepted by students of Far Eastern 
problems as the standard and official compilation on the subject. 
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Dr. Willoughby, however, writes as the traditional legalist with 
little or no regard for evidence or circumstances that might detract 
from a rigid construction and application oftthe law. This theo. 


retical legalism in the face of grim realities, extetiuating circumstances. 


a legitimate difference of opinion over the interpretation of the lay 


and a studious rejection of evidence bearing on and clarifying the 


causes which led up to the alleged infraction of the law, may be good 


legal procedure in addressing an uninformed jury but is hardly 


calculated to impress experts familiar with the facts. 

Although Dr. Willoughby professes to present the views of the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments in an objective and impartial 
manner and with equal adequacy, the book abounds with the 
author's gratuitous remarks and ideas on Japan's motives while 
superciliously disregarding vital evidence and historical facts that 
would clarify the issues leading up to the explosion of September 1s. 
1931. The truth is known, yet the Chinese and their counsellors 
shrink from the historical facts. With one accord they set out to 
cover up the facts. To these studied efforts to conceal the truth, 
by the most eminent writers and experts on the Far East, is traceable 
much of the present ignorance and misunderstanding of problems 
that may some day plunge the world into another disastrous war. 

It is not difficult for a lawyer to make out a case by dealing 
dogmatically with its evidential appearances and concealing. 
ignoring or evading historical facts and legal evidence which benefits 
the other side. In fact, it may be said that China's case against 
Japan has been built up and carried through the courts by a non. 
observance of the most elementary rules of evidence. In no 
instance has it been possible to establish certain vital facts as legal 
evidence upon which an impartial verdict could be reached. 

This is a challenging statement, but Dr. Willoughby invites 
it in the very first page of his book when he savs: ‘* At what date 
Japan began to cast covetous eyes upon the mainland of 
Asia, and especially upon the Manchurian Provinces of 
China, it is not possible to say, but certain it is that this 
desire existed in an active form as early as the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-1895. ”’ 


The Record of History 


As this is his thesis, the case he is engaged to prosecute, before 
even citing the evidence, he opens his appeal to the jury by an 
uncalled for statement deliberately calculated to mislead and pre. 
judice it against the defendant, a statement that he cannot prove 
or support by the facts. Any school boy with a superficial know. 
ledge of Asiatic history will be able to discover in that one sentence a 
distortion of the truth and an evasion of the facts. It is only 
necessary to turn to any history of Japan to extra -t the information 
that over the long centurk Japan’s existence 1as been menaced 
from the mainland and, tha. . : two or three © «-asions she has been 
compelled to fight for her life agan.-* the '.Urdes of Mongols, Korean: 
and Chinese who have sought to invade and subjugate the Island 
Empire. But it is not necessary to dig deep into the musty archives 
of ancient history to establish this fact. Let us follow Dr. Willough- 
by and bring the picture down to modern times that is, since 1S) 
when the Hermit Empire was forced out of its seclusion of centuries 
at the muzzle of the guns of Commodore Perry’s Black Ships. 

‘* At the negotiations leading to the opening of Japan,” re 
marks an American naval authority in a recent article on * The 
Japanese Situation,” ‘““Commodore Perry with all his tact, seru- 
pulous fairness, and obvious goodwill, was the personification 0! 
firmness. He yielded no important point. His awe-inspiring 
squadron was always in sight. Never was the value of force I 
oriental diplomacy, nor its influence in bringing about a peacefil 
and happy solution of a difficult oriental situation, so conclusively 
demonstrated.” The Japanese have never forgotten their furs! 
lesson in American diplomacy. 

The modern history of Japan begins at that date. Does the 
record show that the little Island Empire emerging from obscurity 
with a population of 30,000,000 torn asunder by civil war thet 
began to cast covetous eyes on the mainland of Asia peoyled ' 
400,000,0G0 Chinese ? It does not. It does reveal that the fir! 
clash between China and Japan arose over the outrages of the 
Formosan savages on navigation and shipwrecked crews wlio wert 
tortured, mutilated or sold into slavery. 
Englishman was bought for six dollars and neither the American 0! 
British navy could put a stop to these barbarities. [t was not unt! 


The record shows that one — 
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a Loochoo fishing and trading vessel was wrecked on the south 
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coast of Formosa in December, 1871, and fifty-four of its crew 
murdered that modern Japan entered the picture. The Loochoo 
King, owing allegiance to the feudal lord of Satsuma. appealed to 
the latter for protection and this act led to the Loochoos being 
considered as properly belonging to Japan. 

The record further shows that when the Japanese Government 
placed the matter before Peking it was given to understand plainly 
that the Chinese Government would in no way assume respon- 
sibility for depredations committed beyond the boundaries occupied 
by their own people in Formosa. They were not disposed to inflict 
punishment for past offenses nor would they agree to prevent them 
in the future ; in effect, an open shirking of all responsibility. On 
receiving this reply, the Japanese decided to take the matter into 
their own hands and preparations for an expedition against the 
savages were accordingly commenced. 

The organization of this expedition says Davison “ was carefull Vv 
concealed by the Japanese Government to avoid criticism and 
unasked-for counsel from representatives of foreign governments as 
might tend to embarrass their efforts, for in that day foreign officials 
looked upon Japan as their ward, dependent upon them for in- 
structions, thus oftimes increasing and hampering the Japanese in 
their most praiseworthy efforts.”’ 

The success of this expedition meant alleviation from the attacks 
which had given the south coast of Formosa a name for atrocity 
and depredation without parallel in the history of the pirate- 
infested China Seas. The expedition sailed in May, 1874, with 
(eneral Saigo in command and accompanied by General Le Gendre. 
a former American Consul at Amoy. Not until the expedition 
started did the Viceroy of the Minche claim Chinese sovereignty and 
withority over that part of Formosa and expressed the wish that 
the troops be withdrawn, thus subjecting the matter to diplomatic 
agencies affecting the course of the operations already started. The 
situation threatened to become tense but through the intervention 
of the British Minister at Peking, the trouble was settled. Japan 
evacuating the island and China consenting to pay an indemnity to 
the families of the victims of the outrage. Foreign intervention 
marked the first of Japan’s overseas adventures, to wrest from her 
rights and privileges that would have accrued from carrving through 
her punitive expedition to a logical termination. 


Historical Precedents 


The same policy has been adhered to in every subsequent 
dispute between the two governments. When confronted with the 
imperative necessity of discharging its international obligations 
in outlying regions, the Chinese Government of the day has in- 
variably pleaded impotence. disclaimed responsibility and then 
appealed to outside nations for assistance when Japan moved to 
defend her interests or protect her subjects. There is no difference 
i principle between the initial clash over Formosa and the more 
tecent upheaval over Manchuria. The recognized Chinese Govern- 
ment at Nanking could not or would not assert its authority over 
the warlord of Manchuria or check his program to uproot Japanese 
influence and invalidate their treaty rights. It is true that the 
Nine Power Treaty bound Japan to consult the other Signatories 
fully and frankly before taking steps to defend herself, but the 
‘ituation was no different in its essential features from the Formosan 
provocation where Japan had to move promptly and secretly for 
fear of being interfered with by foreign Powers who still apparently 
consider that she is dependent upon them for instructions and per- 
Mission to take anv action to defend herself against China. 


* > * 


In committing themselves and Japan to the Nine Power 
Treaty, the larger Powers were blind to the lessons of historv. The 
basic psychology of the Chinese in regard to other countries was 
ignored. It was forgotten that the root of all of China’s inter- 
hational troubles was her obstinate refusal to treat with Western 
hations other than as tributary states. It required many severe 
jolts to humble the pride of the Chinese to the point where they were 
willing to recognize the equality of and the courtesy due to the 
ambassadors of the West. But whatever sense of superiority 
'S entertained by the Chinese for the “ Blue-Eyed Barbarians ”’ 
S Nothing compared to the contempt held for a people they still 
refer to in the most insulting terms. Whatever humiliation China 
might accept from the West she would never tolerate from the 
‘little people of Nippon.” And therein lies the secret of all that 
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she has been compelled to suffer at the hands of a proud fighting 
race who resent these insults and who, after years of being maligned, 
slandered, with world opinion marshalled against them, are now 
determined that the Chinese shall acknowledge not only their full 
equality but their superior political position. If Japan is now 
trading on her armaments and military power to compel respect, 
she is merely taking a leaf from our own philosophy. 

It has taken a long time, seventy years, for the Japanese to 
convince the Chinese that they cannot lord it over them. Loss 
of the Loochoos, Formosa, Korea and of Manchuria, defeat after 
defeat, humiliation after humiliation, has not served to awaken 
the Chinese to the fact that the despised people of Nippon are their 
superiors, if not in culture and civilization, then in the more material 
things which from time immemorial have made for national greatness 
and power. While the Chinese have pulled apart, disintegrated 
and failed to assume the burdens of responsibility imposed upon 
them as a sovereign people, the Japanese have come together as a 
homogeneous national unit, disciplined themselves, submitted to 
authority and inculcated in the minds of their children the spirit of 


_ self-sacrifice, a passionate love of country, reverence for and loyalty 


to their Emperor, and above all, the revival of Bushido, the way of 
the warrior and the will to win. 

At every crisis in the relations between China and J apan, the 
former has been found lacking in qualities which call for national 
solidarity and impose responsibilities and duties which one people 
or state owes to its neighbor. In the same manner that the dis. 
jointed Chinese Empire disclaimed responsibility for the outrages 
of the Formosa savages ; as it was impotent to exercise its suzerain 
rights over Korea; as the still more loosely-knit Republic side- 
stepped its obligations in Manchuria, so history is repeating itself 
in other parts of this still undefined geographical anomaly. 

All of China’s woes are attributable to this lack of cohesion. 
of responsibility and power to enforce the rule of the central govern- 
ment and assume its proper place in the F amily of Nations. But 
through all the years of its anarchy—call it “‘ pericd of transition ” 
if you prefer—there has persisted that traditional enmity, jealousy 
and desire to subjugate and humiliate the detested Islanders of 
Nippon if not by force, then through diplomacy and the concerted 
action of the ““ Western Barbarians.” When the counsel for China 
states that it is not possible to say at what date Japan began to 
cast covetous eyes on the mainland of Asia, he intentionally ignores 
the facts of history. 

ca *K * 


Japan was forced out of her seclusion in 1854. She emerged 
from feudalism in 1868 and in 1870 dispatched her first diplomatic 
agents to foreign countries. Does it seem reasonable that Japan 
at the very outset of her career as a modern state harbored designs 
on the Asiatic mainland 2? Would a little nation of 30.600 000 
people seriously seek a quarrel with the Goliath of Asia and invite 
a spanking before it was out of swaddling clothes? Is it not more 
reasonable that the Chinese of the Middle Kingdom, living in the 
memories of past greatness, cherished the hope of subjugating these 
insular upstarts ? It is not only reasonable, but the truth. 

Dr. Willoughby overlooked the documents available in any 
library of reference and could have satisfied his misdoubt by 
referring to The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi where in 
Appendix A he will find the Memorial of Chang Pei-lun and the 
Board of Censors addressed to the Throne in 1882 and the comments 
of Li Hung-chang on the program for the invasion and subjugation 
of Japan approved by the Emperor and entrusted to him for 
execution. Before taking up this evidence there are other historical 
facts which must be fitted into their place to explain what followed. 

Coincident with the visit of Commodore Perry to Yedo Bay 
in 1853, the delegate of the Imperial Russian Government arrived 
in Nagasaki with demands that the door to Japan be opened to 
the Russians. Was it mere chance that Perry’s squadron dropped 
anchor off Yokohama in 1853 at the precise moment when Great 
Britain and France were busily preparing to go to war with Russia 
in support of Turkey ? | 

These coincidences rarely happen just that way in inter- 
national affairs, so we are free to surmise that the American Govern- 
ment took advantage of the preoccupation of the Powers in Europe 
to advance its own special plans in the Far East. But the record 
shows that Russia was also very much on the job. Although 
fighting a losing war in the Crimea she was spreading out in Eastern 
Asia. While her main army was being hammered at Sebastopol 
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and the world imagined that she was stunned and prostrate, her 
Cossacks were defiantly seizing the Altai slopes and the Amur 
region. The Treaty of Paris of 1856 which closed the Dardanelles 
and thwarted temporarily Russia’s designs on India, was offset 
by the Treaty of Aigun in 1858 wherein China ceded to Russia 
the left bank of the Amur, giving her access to the Pacific and 
possession of the Primorsk littoral as far south as the Korean 
border as well as complete command of Central Asia. 


The Russian Advance Eastward 


China’s abject surrender at Aigun undid the victory of Britain, 
France and Sardinia over Russia in Kurope by presenting the latter 
with a nice new sea outlet and a base from which her fleet could 
operate to undermine British supremacy in India and Eastern 
Asia. It was a long time before the Russian menace to Britain 
in the Pacific grew to where steps had to be taken to checkmate 
it and that came in 1896 through the second stupid action of China 
in opening Manchuria to the armies of the Czar and presenting 
him in 1898 with a warm water outlet on the Gulf of Chihli. The 
secret Sino-Russian alliance forced the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the lease of Weihaiwei and of Kowloon. 

China did not call on the Foreign Powers to come to her 
assistance against Russia. After Aigun, she made no move to 
defend herself against further aggressions on the part of her northern 
neighbor. She did not draw up a plan for the reconquest of her 
lost territory. She made a present of the Primorsk littoral to 
Russia and permitted little Japan to do the worrying. At the 
very outset of her career as a modern state, long before she entered 
into diplomatic relations with the Family of Nations and learned 
the science of Western statecraft, Japan’s very existence was 
placed in jeopardy by a spineless government which failed to dis- 
charge its rudimentary duties to its own people or its obligations 
to its neighbor. With Imperial Russia firmly established on the 
Western shores of the Japan Sea and a formidable fleet rushed 
from the Baltic to be in at the kill, is it any wonder that Japan 
frantically began to defend herself, remodelling her army and 
navy along the most approved Western lines? Is it too much 
to state that to this initial cession of Chinese territory to Russia 
is traceable the wars, the terrific costs of armaments and all the 
subsequent international troubles that have befallen Japan ? 
Had China defended her territorial integrity in 1858, would the 
United States and Japan now be building navies against each 
other? With this picture before us, let us again review the record. 

In 1871, the Loochoos became a part of Japan. The following 
year the Formosan expedition was organized and we find the 
Chinese Giant running to England pleading for assistance to call 
little Japan off. With all her naval might, Great Britain (or the 
United States) could not protect her own vessels against the out- 
rages of the Formosan savages or obtain the release of citizens 
held in slavery, yet she interested herself in behalf of China when 
Japan took over the job of policing these pirate infested seas. 
Japan’s success where the great naval Powers of the West had 
failed would have gained for her a prestige and loss of face for 
themselves in Asia that could never be permitted at that stage 
of her career. Japan was advised to call off her dogs of war and 
accept an indemnity. 

In 1873 came the controversy between China and Japan 
over Korea. Up to 1811, the Hermit Kingdom paid annual tribute 
to Japan, but in the decades following succumbed to Chinese 
influence. When Japan queried the Chinese Government as to 
the status of Korea she was answered that although a vassal state, 
it had full power to make war or peace on its own account. Exactly 
as with Formosa. China claimed sovereignty but disclaimed 
responsibility. So Japan recognized the independence of Korea 
in 1876. In the meanwhile; Imperial Russia from her newly 
acquired base at Vladivostok was interfering with the internal 
affairs of Korea and intriguing her way to the acquisition of a port 
or a group of islands off the south coast that would have given 
her a stranglehold on Japan. Did China cry out to High Heaven 
against the moves of Russia? Not so the world could hear it. 
Now let us again look at the record and see what China actually 
did at this juncture. Let us read a few extracts from the Memorial 
addressed to the Throne by the Chinese Board of Censors and 
ascertain in what spirit China approached a settlement of her 
disputes with Japan over a situation that if permitted to drift 
would heve facilitated the plans of Russia to place herself in a 
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favorable strategic position to dominate the Japan Sea and bring 
Japan under her vassalage. It makes interesting reading. 


........  Qur foreign relations are of supreme im- 
portance and form a very complicated question. But of all 
our foreign relations, those with Japan cause more trouble 
than all the others. 

“The Japanese Government does not enjoy the con. 
fidence of its own people, for these reasons. The two principal 
clans, Satsuma and Choshu, are continually fighting to obtain 
the predominance in the government, and there are also 
serious financial difficulties owing to the over-issue of paper. 
The people in general are very discontented because of the 
great expenditures on armaments. And it may be remarked 
that the military system of Japan is not well organized, and 
the Japanese soldiers may be considered as inferior to 
the troops at the disposal of Li Hung-changs and Tsen 
Kuo-fan. 

“Yet not recognizing her own weaknesses, Japan is be- 
coming every year more arrogant towards China, and has even 
ventured to the seizure of the Loochoo Islands and will seize 
Korea, as I have humbly pointed out in an earlier memorial 
whielanted If we do not prepare, then the evil day will be upon 
us with the swiftness of rain from the sky. 

‘* We must check the arrogant claims of Japan and assert 
for all time our superiority over her. But this we cannot 
now do but must make steady preparation. Being ourselves 
without arrogant designs and having only peaceful intentions 
we have not armaments suitable or ready to effect this object. 
Such an undertaking as the defeat of Japan can only be achieved 
by the preponderating superiority of naval forces. The re. 
organization and increase of our naval strength are therefore 
of paramount importance in carrying out our aim...... 

‘** Meanwhile we must rely on our diplomatic actions. But 
our diplomacy though directed to suitable ends is ineffective 
in its results. ...... And in this matter of our relations with 
Japan Il humbly suggest that Your Majesty should order your 
Ministers to discuss and consider the whole, and then.... 
special officials should be appointed who shall be responsible 
for carrying it to a satisfactory conclusion. Only in this way 
is disaster to be avoided. 

“ But while Your Councillors and Ministers are consider- 
ing this matter, the Viceroys and Governors of provinces shall 
make preparation, and complete the naval and military 
armaments so that they shall be ready when the time for the 
contlict with Japan shall come. 

“It is very important too that the question of the rela- 
tions between foreign nations and China and Japan be con: 
sidered. For in these days the European nations who have 
established themselves in our land and in Japan consider 
themselves as of right qualified to decide matters, which in 
reality only concern ourselves. We should therefore develop 
our friendship with foreign nations so that if it may be desirable 
that they help us, or if they should consider themselves 
called upon to interfere, then they should side with us, And 
this is of the greatest importance, for I do not think that 
Japan would be able to fight with us with the help of a foreign 
ally. It is obvious that the strength of Japan compared to 
ours is very inferiur, and in my humble opinion it is also evident 
that she could not obtain foreign assistance so easily as We 
can. Japan has no close relations with foreign countries, 00! 
has she any advantages of commerce which she can offer to 
them as the price of assistance in the moment. of crisis. 

“ We, on the other hand, have long and intimate relations 
with Foreign Powers and every year these relationships grow 
closer and warmer. In addition to this, foreign nation 
want to trade with China, and we have many important and 
valuable privileges which we can offer to them if they assist 
us when the time comes. From this it is evident that Chin 
can count with good reason on the assistance of the Foreigt 
Powers in case of war...... 

‘The moment for decision has now arrived. Japan has 
challenged our rights over Korea, which is our tributary state, 
by recognizing the independence of that country. We 
certainly have not agreed to this and we maintain that Kore 
is still our tributary state, but the matter cannot be left % 
unsettled, and if we do not assert our rights, then by the 
efflux of time we may lose them altogether. If we do not 
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prepare for war, but leave matters in their present inactive 
condition, Japan will continue making military and naval 
preparations whilst we shall be delaying. The power of 
Japan is steadily progressing whilst ours will remain stationary. 
A Japan stronger than ourselves would be a permanent danger 
and a continual menace to us. Besides it would have serious 
consequences upon our relations with the other Foreign Powers. 
Japan is inferior to China in strength and prestige, 
but if China proves herself unable to crush her then the Euro- 
pean Powers will discount their present opinion cf us and 
the prestige of China will be heavily diminished. .... . ’ 


The Role of Li Hung-chang 


‘The above Memorial was ordered by the Emperor to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Military Affairs, which reported on it in 
entire agreement, recommending that Li Hung-chang be 
appointed to prepare a plan for the invasion of Japan and be 
appointed the responsible Minister for carrying out the plan. 
An Imperial Edict to this effect was drawn up and handed to the 
Board of Military Affairs for transmission to Li Hung-chang. Li's 
Memorial in reply to this Edict is illuminative. After concurring 
in the views expressed by the Board of Censors as to China's rights 
over Korea and the Loochoos and again stressing the internal 
situation in Japan, he says ; 

‘Tf we only organize our resources and develop our army 
and navy, we shall gain the respect of even the more powertul 
of foreign nations, who will rank us with the Great Powers, 
and then Japan will not venture to carry out any hostile 
desigus against us. But if Japan should prematurely dis- 
cover our plans to make a war against us, then her government 
and people will be reunited, she will ally herself with a Foreign 
Power, accumulate money by issuing loans, increase her army 
and navy, build and purchase warships, with the result that 
we should be in a disadvantageous position, pregnant with 
danger. 

‘‘ An ancient maxim says; * Nothing is so dangerous as 
to expose one’s plans before they are ripe. It is for this 
reason that I recommended to Your Majesty that we main- 
tain extreme caution, carefully concealing our object 
whilst all the time increasing our strength. Success or 
failure depends entirely on a favorable moment being chosen 
to put our plans into execution. No man however experienced 
or distinguished can hope to achieve success if he strikes at 
the wrong time. 

‘‘ Japan has since many years followed the Western sys 
tems, and though her success may not altogether be conceded, 
her fleet, it cannot be denied, is the equal of ours. I therefore 
think it would be hazardous to send our fleet into Japanese 
waters to fight. Whilst we should not lose sight of the plan 
for the invasion of Japan, we should not make the mistake 
of hurrying the invasion. In my humble opinion we 
must first reorganize the navy before we even think of 
an invasion of Japan. 

‘* Your Majesty has ordered me to prepare a plan of 
invasion and be responsible for its execution. .... Arid 
The foxy old statesman then puts his finger on the weak spot 

of the Chinese system of government, pointing out that the lack 
ot harmony and co-operation between the various semi-independent 
Viceroys and Governors made any plan subject to failure unless 
they were instructed from the Throne to work together. ‘‘ Only 
then,’’ he says, ‘‘ will the scheme to invade Japan be 
possible of execution.’’ As the result of Chang  Pei-lun’s 
Memorial and Li's recommendations, the latter was ordered in 
[885 to undertake the necessary measures for the naval defense of 
China and preparations for the invasion of Japan. 
* * 

Now the erudite counsel for China has assumed the privilege 
of departing from a consideration of the evidence to indulge in 
probabilities, suppositions, theories and purely personal and 
gratuitous ruminations on why Japan did certain things at a certain 
lime, so the same right to philosophical pondering over the 
motives activating China in her diplomacy must be extended to 
the other side. 

_ With a knowledge of the outstanding historical events which 
followed in rapid sequence after Russia’s seizure of the Amursk 
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and the significant fact that Peking made no vigorous protest 
against this rape of a vast section of the Homeland of its Manchu 
overlords, in fact, meekly surrendering sovereignty over this 
territory without even moving a regiment to the frontier, together 
with the proofs now available of her subsequent duplicity and 
venality in dealing with Russia, the question may be fairly put ; 
Was there a secret understanding between China and Russia as far 
back as 1856 directed against little Japan? Did China surrender 
her sovereignty over the Amur region and present Russia with an 
outlet to the Pacific, and then encourage intrigues and moves in 
Korea which, if successful, would have placed in the hand of Russia, 
the hilt of “ the dagger aimed at the heart of Japan ? ” 

There is no evidence to support such assumptions, but once 
we depart from known facts and enter the realms of imagina- 
tion, citing coincidences and building up circumstantial evidence 
to support what we want to believe is true, then it can be shown 
thrcugh the same process of reasoning that from the Treaty of 
Aigun in 1856 to the infamous Secret Li-Lobanoff Treaty of Alli- 
ance of 1896, China was at all times in league with Russia con- 
spiring for the downfall of Japan, willing to sacrifice her sovereignty 
over vast regions in order that Russia might be placed in an advant- 
ageous strategical position to crush and subjugate the hated 
Islanders of Nippon. 


Some Comparisons 


Obviously, at no time did China fear the power and might of 
imperial Russia but quaked and trembled when little Japan, awak- 
ened from her sieep of centuries began to assert and defend her 
rights against a combination of evils let loose in the Far East by 
the inability of China to impose authority over her dependencies, 
assume responsibility for law and order and discharge her most 
elementary functions as a sovereign state. China, with a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000, began early to marshal world opinion against 
Japan. Just what did this terrible menace of a nation of 30,000,000 
people consist of ? Again, let us consult the record. At that time 
(1882) the tctal strength of the Japanese army was only seven 
divisions, consisting of 36,000 on a peace footing and 46,000 full 
war strength. It was this cadre, expanded to 70,000, that defeated 
China in the war of 1894-95. Her navy at that period was confined 
to 28 fighting ships and 24 torpedo-boats with a total tonnage of 
50 000 tons. : 

Now the Manchu Military Organization at that date was 
estimated at 300,000 effectives with a reserve strength of 1,700,000. 
The main forces of the Eight Banners were encamped in and 
around Peking while cutside was the military cordon of 25 cities 
in Chihli settled with Manchu military colonies drawn from the 
Eight Banners. In addition, each Viceroy and Governor main- 
tained his own independent military and police establishment. 
At the lowest possible estimate, the Chinese armies outnumbered 
the Japanese twelve to one, with the crack fighting troops garrisoned 
in the Metropolitan Province of Chihli. 3 

This is the evidence in the record. Does it indicate that 
Japan was bent on conquest ? Does it reveal a longing to invade 
the Asiatic mainland and wrest control of Korea and Manchuria 
from China? If a case can be made out against Japan that she 
harbored such designs, what must be the nature of the case for a 
nation outnumbering her in population thirteen to one and twelve 
to one in military strength, a nation whose supine surrender of 
vast territories created an additional grave menace to Japan’s 
existence that was not long in making itself felt? While Japan 
settled down with grim determination to prepare against the invasion 
being prepared under the direction of Li Hung-chang, feverishly 
building up and strengthening her armaments at great expense to 
her people, the Chinese Viceroys and Governors failed to unite 
and contribute the funds required for reorganizing the Chinese 
navy and preparing for war, concentrating their wiles and diplomacy 
upon enlisting the sympathy and support of Foreign Powers in 
the hope that when the showdown came, the latter would come to 
their aid and put Japan in her place. 

Now it may be true that Japan covetously eyed the mainland 
of Asia just as it may be said with equal exactitude that Mexico 
looks with longing on her lost provinces of the American South- 
west, that Germany has designs on Austria, France on Yunnan 
and Kwangsi, Britain on Tibet and Russia on Sinkiang, but the 
evidence in the case is conclusive that in 1882, only a decade after 
Japan established diplomatic relations with the cutside world, an 
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Imperial Edict had gone forth from the Forbidden Palace in Peking 
commanding Li Hung-chang and the Viceroys and Governors to 
prepare for the invasion of Japan. With that evidence in the 
record, the case against Japan’s militarism falls to the ground and 
instead we have the picture <f a proud, indomitable little nation 
preparing hastily to defend itself against odds that no other nation 
similarly situated, even to-day, would dare to take on. That Japan 
accepted the challenge of China and humbled the spirit of this 
proud, haughty and mighty empire in one of the swiftest and most 
spectacular of military campaigns, is a testimonial, not to her ag- 
gressiveness, but to her organization, her discipline, her will to win 
and determination to survive. The story of that war is now history. 


Another Historical Record 


Before we turn the page of history, let us satisfy ourselves 
of the truth of the above statements. On February 26, 1895, Mr. 
Charles Denby, American Minister to Peking, wrote the following 
letter to the Departinent of State ; 

‘ For the last few days Li Hung-chang (the Chinese Prime 
Minister) has been engaged in interviewing the heads of 
Legations here. He still seems to cling to the impracticable 
idea that the European powers will not permit Japan to seize 
any of the territory of China. He puts to each Minister the 
question: Will your Government intervene if China refuses 
to grant a cession of territory ?.. . 

‘In conversation with my colleagues (European Ministers) 
I have always asked them to quit for the time at least, all 
talk about intervention, and on the contrary to say positively 
that in no conceivable event will their Governments intervene— 
just as I have always said with my own Government. I have 
told them again and again that had it not been for this phantom 
of assistance to China, I would have made peace two months 
ago. As long as China thinks that at a crucial moment English 
or Russian guns will be turned against Japanese ships, she will 
delay direct action...... 

‘In private conversations with the members of the 
Yamen (Chinese Government), I have tried to turn their views 
from the spectre of intervention to what I conceive to be 
China’s true policy, and that is a sincere, friendly rapproche- 
ment with Japan. Japan would not, it is likely, remain deaf 
to representations that the two great Oriental nations ought 
to have the same interests in the long run. 

“Of the two Oriental nations which were opened to 
Western civilization by foreign guns, one accepted the results, 
the other rejected them. Japan is now doing for China what 
the United States did for Japan. She has learnt Western 
civilization and she is forcing it on her unwieldy neighbor. 
The only hope in the werld for China is to take the lesson, 
rude as it is, to heart.” 

The above sample of good, old-fashioned, common-sense, 
American diplomacy was written three vears before John Hay 
fastened the British Open Door Doctrine on the nation as a cardinal 
principle of its Far Eastern policy ; before Li Hung-chang engaged 
ex-Secretary of State John W. Forster as his Counsellor, before the 
missionary influence dictated the policy of the State Department 
and before our legitimate commercial interests became subordinated 
to the craze for educating, uplifting and evangelizing the people of 
China. Denby had no ambition to become High Adviser to a 
government presided over by an official who John Hay later called an 
‘unmitigated rascal.” Denby remained true to his creed, a 
simple, hundred per cent American. The picture he paints of 
(Chinese diplomacy in 1895 is identical with that thrown on the 
screen during the past few years. Had it not been for the phantom 
of assistance to China, heid out by American diplomats and 
League enthusiasts, Manchuria would still be nominally a part of 
China. As long as China is encouraged to believe that American, 
British or Russian guns will be turned on Japan, there can be 
no direct negotiations, no settlement of the outstanding issues 
between these two nations. As it was in 1873, in 1895, in 1931, 
so it is to-day in 1935. Nothing has changed. The only difference 
is that Japan, tired of China’s intrigues which have sapped her 
strength and discredited her amongst the nations, is now firmly 
demanding that they stop. That is all. 

- & x 


Let us now return to the case for China. In one paragraph 


on the first page, Dr. Willoughby disposes of the Sino-Japanese 
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War of 1894-95 and then refers briefly to the intervention of 
Russia, France and Germany which deprived Japan of the leviti- 
mate fruits of her victory over China. ‘* Almost immediately 
after this,’’ he says, ‘‘ Russia obtained a lease of this very 
peninsula from China, by securing military control of Man- 
churia and even threatening the autonomy and integrity 
of Korea.’’ This is how history is written. The perversion of 
facts in this one sentence, by omitting as of no importance the 
most vital evidence in the case for Japan, is typical of the manner 
in which the Chinese side has been presented. Having erased the 
record, he continues : 

** During these same years, Japan rapidly increased her 
interests in and claim of right to interfere in the affairs of 
Korea. Out of this conflict of interests and policies arose the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. This war, it may be 
observed, was fought on Chinese soil, neither Russia or 
Japan paying any regard whatsoever to China’s territorial 
rights as a neutral, nor did Japan as regards the movements 
of her troops respect the rights of Korea. ’”’ 

Wonderful, masterful, in its gilding of the lily. The counsel for 
China might just as briefly have adhered to the truth and explained 
how Russia secured military control of the “ neutral” territory 
of China. He might have referred, even casually, to the signing 
of the Secret Treaty of Alliance directed against Japan by China 
and Russia in May, 1896, immediately after the Sino-Japanese War, 
which provided for the construction of a railway traversing the 
northern provinces of Manchuria in the direction of Vladivostok to 
‘* facilitate the access of the Russian land troops to the 
menaced points (on the Korean frontier) and to ensure their 
means of subsistence, ’’ that the treaty opened all the ports of 
China during military operations te the Russian warships, that 
peace could not be concluded by one of them without the assent 
of the other and, that the treaty should come into force on the day 
that the contract for the building of the railway was confirmed. 


Too Much Left Unsaid 


By citing the provisions cf this secret treaty. he could have 
shown why the Russian armies were garrisoned throughout Man- 
churia and encamped along the banks of the Yalu River threatening 
the integrity of Korea. He could then have explained why it 
became imperative for Russia to lease the Liaotung peninsula in 
1898 in conformity with the provisions of the secret pact and as 
part of the concerted plan to enable Russia te build a huge naval 
base from which her fleet could operate against the common enemy. 
He then could have enlightened the reader as to why the war had 
to be fought on Chinese soil and why it became necessary for the 
Japanese divisions to disregard the neutrality cf Korea in order 
to drive back the Russians encamped along its northern border. 

That secret treaty is now part of the record, taking its place 
as legal evidence when China for the first time confessed to Its 
existence and filed a telegraphic summary of its text with the 
Washington Conference, where it now appears in the official record. 
For twenty-six years, this sinister document had been maintained 
a profound secret and then divulged only under pressure and 
because the fact of its existence had been confirmed by w- 
impeachable witnesses. Its duration was for fifteen years, expiring 
in 1911. It was never denounced. It may have lapsed auto- 
matically when Russia joined with the Allies in 1900 against China. 
but that is a point of international law over which expert opinions 
differ. In fact, several reasons have been advanced to absolve 
China from any responsibility whatsoever for the consequences 
of this secret treaty. But granting the adequacy of all these 
arguments, there can be no controversy over the validity and 
binding force of the treaty from 1896 to 1900. | 

In these four years, the Chinese Eastern Railway was built, 
the Russian armies swarmed into Manchuria and the great naval 
base and fortress at Port Arthur was completed, all in conformity 
with the provisions and objects of the treaty. It accom plished 
its purpose and handed over Manchuria to Russia so that the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the Czar could be firmly entrenched and 
prepared when the hour for action struck. 

Ignore it, slur it over, minimize its importance, refuse  t0 
admit its validity, suppress the fact of its existence in reference 
books, but the legal evidence that it did its work cannot be erased 
from the record (even The China Year Book omits it in its list of 
Treaties between China and Russia). Any impartial court would 
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hold China responsible for the Russo-Japanese War and for 
her full share of the spoils or indemnity, as the case may be, 
arising out of that war. Had the war terminated in favor of 
Russia, her ally would have been entitled to her share of the booty 
and would have made the welkin ring until she received it. When 
the war went the other way, China preserved a discreet silence 
and by profuse protestations that her neutrality had been violated, 
emerged from the conflict as the innocent victim. 


Japan A Good Loser 


Japan went to Portsmouth in complete ignorance of the 
existence of a treaty that, had she known of it, would have entitled 
her to a cash indemnity from China or, in lieu of this, cession of 
half. if not the whole of Manchuria. Had Theodore Roosevelt 
any inkling of the existence of this treaty he would never have 
urged Japan to sign the peace that cheated her out of legitimate 
reparations. It might also be added, had John Hay suspected 
the existence of this treaty, as an honorable man, he could never 
have invited the Powers, especially Japan, to subscribe to his 
Qpen Door Doctrine with its corollary, the political and territorial 
integrity of China. The whole American Far Eastern policy has 
been. predicated upon conditions which did not exist. We were 
duped by China and no American writer or publicist has had the 
moral courage to admit the fact. 

The war with Russia cost Japan two billion gold yen and the 
lives of one hundred thousand of her fighting men with another 
hundred thousand wounded and disabled. She is still paying 
forthat war. ‘To date, it has cost approximately Yen 8,000,000,000. 
There has been no complaint from Japan that she was unfairly 
treated. She has not demanded a revision of the treaty which 
defrauded her out of just damages. She has never declared a 
moratorium or approached her creditors for a reduction in the 
principal or interest on the debts incurred to prosecute this war 
forced upon her by the terms of an alliance under which China 
escaped all liability. Japan has never demanded even an ex- 
planation from China after the text of the treaty was revealed at 
Washington. She has kept her own counsel, patiently awaiting 
the opportune time when in direct negotiation with China, she 
could settle the account in an amicable spirit. 

When China refused to recognize the validity of the 1915 
Treaty and called upon Japan to evacuate the Liaotung Peninsula 
at the expiration of the original lease in 1923, the issue was squarely 
planted. Japan, however, maintained that the 1915 Treaty was 
valid and binding under international law and declined to discuss 
the matter. Had the case been carried to an international court 
and the 1915 Treaty declared invalid, then Japan's rights in Man- 
churia would have been defined by the provisions of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty, resulting in a reopening of the case at that point 
and, by reason of China’s confession at Washington. completely 
changing the conditions under which that treaty was negotiated. 
Japan would then have had no option but to fall back on the 
secret Li-Lobanoff treaty, which clearly shows hostility and aggres- 
sion and to demand from China the reparations she was justly 
entitled to. 

Chinese diplomats and their American advisers were fully 
aware of this and for that reason were determined never to meet 
Japan alone in direct negotiation for a settlement of the Manchurian 
questions. It was for this reason that they threw the issue into 
the League of Nations and rested their case against Japan on a 
violation of the Covenant and the Peace Pacts. assured of the 
sympathy and support that would be extended under these in- 
struments for the maintenance of the status quo. The Chinese 
would disrupt the whole world rather than meet Japan alone for 
an amicable compounding of their difficulties. 


Important Omissions 


It might be well to digress at this point and indulge once 
more in flights of imagination as well as of fact. When Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, the Chinese Delegate handed the ‘‘ telegraphic summary ” 
of the secret treaty to the President of the Conference, promising 
to file the full text as soon as it was received, Secretary of State 
Hughes read it out in full and then without waiting turned to 
another question up for discussion. 

Now it is a remarkable commentary on the whole procedure 
that the so-called ‘‘ telegraphic summary” merely deleted the 
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most vicious and interpretative words of the full text that would 
have clarified and fixed the status of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
a saving of cable charges on perhaps fifty words, or say $25.00. 
A Government that was daily expending thousands of dollars in 
telegraphic correspondence with its representatives, would not 
intentionally edit the text of an important treaty that was going 
into the records, to save that small sum of money. Peking un- 
doubtedly telegraphed the complete text, but the shrewd American- 
educated Chinese delegates and their American advisers, sensing 
that it would injure their case to have the full text revealed at 
that moment, carefully mutilated it before filing it for record. 
The “ telegraphic summary ” appears in the printed record of the 
Conference but the full official text was withheld until after the 
official record was off the press! It does not appear as yet in any 
official publication. 

Dr. Willoughby was Chief Adviser to the Chinese Delegation 
at the Washington Conference and presumedly can explain better 
than any one else just how this clever trick was perpetrated and 
why the full text was not handed in to the proper American au- 
thorities until too late for incorporation in the official record of the 
Conference. 

The deleted words in “the telegraphic summary” clearly 
defined the legal status of the Chinese Eastern Railway as an 
instrument of aggression against Japan and the deletion took place 
at the precise time when a Conference Committee was submitting 
its ponderous report that the line was purely a commercial enter- 
prise, deriving its status from the Railway Convention of Septem- 
ber, 1896. The secret treaty which provided for its construction 
as a military measure came into force on the signing of the com- 
mercial convention. The commercial contract was the camouflage 
and ratification of the secret treaty. Suppression of evidence and 
distortion of the facts may be good legal practice, but there has 
been altogether too much of it on both sides in these Far Eastern 
disputes. Similar questionable methods before a court of law, 
would result in the disbarment of the lawyer. 

But that is the way of international conferences and League 
assemblies. They set themselves up as tribunals and then reject 
the most elementary forms of legal procedure in establishing 
evidence upon which a just verdict can be reached. It happened 
at Paris, at Washington and at Geneva. Exactly as Japan was 
buncoed out of a cash indemnity or territorial gains by the secrecy 
surrounding the existence of the Li-Lobanoff treaty at Portsmouth, 
so at Washington, when China was forced to confess the truth. 
only the half-truth was permitted to appear in the record. Such 
sharp practices, have no place in international tribunals or con- 
ferences convened to pass resolutions and make laws or treaties 
upon which depend the security, peace and welfare of the peoples 
represented at such solemn gatherings. 

No Chinese diplomat will discuss the implications of the secret 
treaty of alliance with Russia and as China’s case has been carried 
largely by American diplomats, counsellors and publicists, no 
discussion of the treaty and its bearing on subsequent events is 
permitted to prejudice policies based on the assumption of China’s 
innocence and victimization by the Big, Bad, Militarists of Japan. 


* 2k * 


Although counsel for China avoided any personal comment 
on this piece of vital evidence, he reprints the reply of Dr. Wellington 
Koo to the remarks of the Japanese representative concerning the 
operation of the treaty. Dr. Koo was in his element. He under- 
stood perfectly that the League Assembly was not a court for the 
establishment of legal facts but a loud-speaker for broadcasting 
grievances, where charges could be met by counter-charges, re- 
criminations, and brazen denials. With reference to the complaint 
made by the Japanese representative that in 1896, China had made 
a secret treaty of alliance with Russia, Dr. Koo said : 

‘The Japanese representative strongly criticized China’s 
conduct in concluding this secret Convention with Russia : 
but I cannot sincerely believe that he has really found this 
conduct on the part of China to be as objectionable as his 
words would have us all believe. for. as representative of his 
country, [ am sure that he knows better than any one of us 
that Japan, in the course of the last thirty years, has con- 
cluded more secret treaties and alliances than we yet know. 
With Russia alone she made a secret treaty in 1907, almost 
on the morrow of the Russo-Japanese war and followed it 
up with secret treaties in 1910, 1912 and. 1916, all for the 
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purpose of dividing Chinese territory with Russia, and thus 

all against the interests of China. His words of criticism on 

this point might have been more convincing if his own country 
had been less adept in the conclusion of secret treaties and 
alliances.”’ 

Nothing better than the above reply reveals the utter in- 
adequacy of the League Assembly as a court for the establishment 
of legal facts. The flippancy and irrelevacny of Dr. Koo’s rejoinder 
to the somewhat mild and courteous reference of Mr. Matsuoka 
to the most important point in the whole controversy is clearly 
apparent. Dr. Koo does not deny that China signed the treaty 
that made her the ally of Russia. He confirms it and says, in 
effect, “‘ what of it? What are you going to do about it? You 
are here to answer the charge of breaking the League Covenant. 
Whatever my country may have done in the past has nothing 
to do with the case now before the court.’”’ Then he insinuates 
that Japan has signed more secret treaties and alliances than the 
rest of the world knows anything about, but fails to cite instances 
except those which stand in the record as between Japan and 
Russia. 

The Chinese simply reject all responsibility and refuse to 
believe that after fighting a war against the foremost military 
power of the world to defend her very existence, Japan has no 
right to find this conduct on the part of China objectionable. 
Dr. Koo’s reference to the secret treaties between Japan and 
Russia which followed the Peace of Portsmouth, as justifying 
China’s previous secret alliance with the same power, misses the 
real point, as he intended it should. He overlooks that no sooner 
had the ink dried on the Portsmouth Treaty than Russia began 
frantic preparations for a war of revenge, rushing through at great 
cost the Amur Railway, building munitions factories and colonizing 
Trans-Baikalia so that the region would be self-supporting. Count 
Witte in his memoirs, confesses that the war was scheduled to 
take place in 1912. 

Exhausted by the previous war Japan was compelled to keep 
pace with Russia’s preparations to resume the conflict. There was 
no respite for Japan. Another war following so closely after 
Portsmouth would have spelled disaster. The basic picture had 
not changed. Russia was firmly entrenched on Chinese soil in 
Northern Manchuria, in possession of a military railway that 
despite the provisions of the Portsmouth Treaty, would again 
have been used to transport the Russian land troops in the event 
of war. Certainly, China could never have enforced the terms of 
the treaty and maintained her neutrality. The impending war 
between Russia and Japan would again have been fought on 
Chinese soil. Russia had advanced her outposts to the north-east 
borders of Korea. Vladivostok was being converted into a naval 
base. Japan had no option but to annex Korea in 1910 as a 
strategic move to counter the rapidly developing Russian program. 


The Annexation of Korea 


Many reasons have been advanced to explain and justify 
Japan’s annexation of Korea after pledging her word to respect 
its independence, but the real compelling cause was Russia's 
feverish preparations to resume the conflict and China’s impotence 
to preserve her neutrality or exercise jurisdiction in a region over 
which she asserted full sovereignty. Had Japan not annexed 
Korea in 1910 and extended her strategic frontiers to the Yalu 
and Possiet Bay, Korea would have been swamped by the Russian 
armies before the Japanese divisions could have checked the 
invasion. Responsibility for the loss of Korea’s independence 
must be borne by China. 

From 1906, just after the Russo-Japanese War, to 1912, 
the year that Russia had designated for resuming the conflict, 
Japan’s military budget increased from 67 million to 104 million 
yen and the naval expenses from 62 million to 95 million yen, 
an expense forced on Japan in order to keep pace with Russia's 
military expansion in Eastern Asia. As it is to-day, so it was 
twenty-five years ago. Whatever Russia does is proper. There 
was no pacifist hysteria, no propaganda, no marshalling of world 
opinion, no turning the spot-light of publicity on the great White 
nation preparing to ruthlessly subjugate an Asiatic people. Only 
when doughty little Japan, facing another war with the Colossus 
of the North, began to increase her armaments and reorganize her 
army and navy along the most approved European lines, did the 
world take notice. Every move made by Japan to defend herself 
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was construed as further evidence of her militarism and the existence 
of a secret plan of conquest. 

During all these war preparations, did China make any effort. 
to safeguard her neutrality ? Was she in a position to discharge 
her international obligations and act as a natural buffer between 
Japan and Russia? Did she make any effective protest when ip 
1912, Russia recognized the independence of Mongolia, which would 
have presented the armies of the Czar an open road to flank the 
Japanese position in South Manchuria ? As China surrendered the 
Altai, Amur and Primorsk regions to Russia in 1859, as she willingly 
handed over Manchuria to Russia in 1896 to be revenged on Japan, 
she as meekly acquiesced in Russia’s first rape of Mongolia in 1912. 
which became effective and permanent ten years later when this 
territory set itself up as an independent Sovict republic under the 
protection of Moscow. 


How War was Averted 


In view of China’s impotence, and complete subservience to 
Russia, what was Japan supposed to do while the latter was pre- 
paring for the advertised comeback ? What would any other 
nation exposed to the same menace have done under similar con- 
ditions ? Would it not have compromised, negotiated arbitration 
treaties or non-aggression pacts, delimited spheres of influence 
and exhausted every diplomatic expedient to stave off the showdown 
until it was prepared to fight ? In effect, this is exactly what Japan 
did. The ominous situation in Europe was all that influenced 
Russia to postpone the issue and after 1912, events marched too 
fast for her. The shot at Sarajevo averted the struggle in 
Eastern Asia. 

Japan’s first secret treaty with Russia in 1907 provided for the 
preservation of the integrity of China, not for its division. What 
caused this sudden coming together of the two late antagonists for 
the protection of mutual interests ? Was it not the Chinese intrigue 
with British and American financiers to impair the Japanese and 
Russian position through the contract to extend the Imperial Rail- 
ways of North China from Hsinminfu to Fakumen ? This contract 
was merely the opening wedge to the extension of the line north- 
wards to Tsitsihar and the Amur that would have neutralized both 
the Japanese and Russian position. 

Was not the second secret treaty of 1912 between Russia 
and Japan hastily signed to counteract the Anglo-American con- 
tract for the construction of the Chinchow-Aigun Railway and the 
Knox Neutralization Plan of the same year? Both Japan and 
Russia clearly understood the political implications of those in- 
trigues and the fiat of Russia to the effect that the line constituted a 
menace to her strategic position on the Amur, killed the scheme. 

The 1916 secret treaty may have been aimed at Germany 
but it is more probable that it was forced upon its signatories to 
counteract a conspiracy to precipitate a showdown over the Open 
Door between the United States and the Four Allies simultaneously 
while they were fighting for their lives in Europe. The Siems-Carey 
Canal Contract signed in 1915 was devised for the express purpose 
of challenging Japan's rights in Shantung taken over by her from the 
Germans, while one of the lines designated in the Siems-Carey Rail- 
way Contract of 1916 extended the Peking-Suiyuan Railway to 
Ninghsia, conflicting with prior rights ceded to Russia. 


Pacts to Preserve Peace 


It can therefore be conclusively proven that instead of being 
entered into for a division of Chinese territory or for the injury of 
Chinese interests, the series of secret Russo-Japanese treaties were 
forced upon their signatories to preserve peace in the Far East 
through an understanding as to their respective spheres of interest 
which Chinese diplomacy and intrigues were intent upon eliminating. 
The evidence reveals that on every occasion, these secret treaties 
were devised to preserve the status quo. In these secret treaties, 
China’s sovereignty was not menaced by Japan but by Russias 
moves to place herself in another favorable strategic position to 
renew the conflict halted by the Truce of Portsmouth. 

The Chinese representative wilfully distorted the picture 1D 
his rather pert reply to the Japanese Delegate. There was « big 
difference in the character and obiects of the secret Sino-Russian 
treaty of alliance of 1896 and those quasi-secret conventions en tered 
into between Japan and Russia subsequent to the Russo-Japanese 
War. The first was a vicious instrument of aggression deliberately 
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intended to provoke hostilities and subjugate Japan. It remained 
a secret and succeeded in its purpose, forcing Japan to fight for her 
life. The Russo-Japanese secret treaties were framed to meet a 
situation arising out of China’s helplessness and utter incapacity to 
discharge her sovereign duties in the regions affected. These 
treaties were devised to avert a war, preserve the peace and protect 
a state incompetent to protect itself. And they succeeded very 
successfully in staving off the conflict while preserving the fiction 
of Chinese sovereignty in territories over which she has never been 
able to impose more than suzerain rights, never her rule. 

China’s secret treaty with Russia nearly cost Japan her in- 
dependence, while Japan’s secret treaties with Russia during their 
validity, had the effect of conserving China’s independence. Not- 
withstanding any construction to the contrary that may be placed 
on these secret Russo-Japanese treaties, China’s sovereignty was 
preserved unimpaired as far as Japan was concerned. Russia's 
recognition of the independence of Mongolia in 1912, the incorpora- 
tion of this vast territory into the Soviet system in 1922, and 
China’s acquiesence in this impairment of her suzerainty, handed 
over this territory to facilitate the passage of the Russian land 
troops to points on Japan’s flank in South Manchuria in exactly 
the same way that Manchuria was originally opened to Russia 
for the same purpose. 


The Beginnings of Communism 


So we come to 1925. The Cantonese leaders after declaring 
their independence of Peking, entered into a secret agreement with 
- Moscow under which advisers, military experts, money, arms and 
munitions flowed into South China for the Northern invasion that 
was to set up a new government in China along Soviet lines. Had 
not Chiang Kai-shek, supported by the Shanghai bankers and foreign 
interests broke away from his Communist colleagues at Hankow 
and established the Nationalist Government at Nanking, China 
to-day would be another Soviet Republic outwardly independent, 
but receiving its instructions from Moscow. The fight then started 
for the control of China has never ceased. China now lies prostrate 
because of the drain on its resources to suppress the communist 
movement. Driven out of South China into Szechuen and from 
there into the North-western provinces, the main communist armies 
are now seeking contact with the Soviet forces in Mongolia. Once 
again, Japan faces the consequences of China’s inability to dis- 
charge her international obligations. At any time the Soviet and 
Chinese communist armies may combine to set off the explosion 
that will rock the world. 

With the record of China’s irresponsibility and cynical un- 
concern of the consequences of her relations with Russia ever before 
them, who is to guarantee to the Japanese that no secret under- 
standing exists to-day between Nanking and Moscow? If such 
an alliance does not exist, it is because it is now too late to be 
effective. The Soviet Ambassador to China, Mr. Dimitri Bogomolov, 
is reported to have proposed to Nanking the conclusion of a Sino- 
Soviet offensive and defensive alliance against Japan. 

Reports persist that a secret military agreement has been con- 
cluded between the authorities of Sinkiang and Moscow. Further 
that Sinkiang has declared its independence and is seeking In- 
corporation in the Soviet Union. These reports may or may not 
be true, but they are disconcerting, nevertheless. In effect, it is 
probably true that no secret understanding exists between Nanking 
and Moscow, yet every move on the political chessboard would seem 
to indicate that China still leans towards and looks forward to the 
assistance of Russia to square the account with Japan. Perhaps 
the only compelling restraint to such an accord is the existence of 
the Japanese fleet and the pressure it can exert on the capital at 
Nanking and the main source of its revenues at the port of 
Shanghai. 

Any Sino-Soviet understanding directed against Japan would, 
of a necessity, be preserved a profound secret in the same manner 
that China’s copy of the infamous Li-Lobanoff secret treaty of alli- 


ance was guarded in the private safe of the Empress Dowager in: 


her bed-chamber in the Forbidden Palace. Not even a copy of this 
document was permitted to enter the archives of the Tsung Li 
Yamen. Outside of Li Hung-chang and a few of his most trusted 
lieutenants, the other high officials of China never knew that such 
a treaty existed, which helps to explain China’s tortuous diplomacy 
of those days, 
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The Teachings of the Past 


It would be the same to-day. Experience has taught the 
Japanese that only by her acts can the real policy of China be 
interpreted. Just as every move made by China after 1896 dis- 
closed to the trained diplomatic mind the existence of some under- 
standing with Russia, so to-day, events point to a mutuality of 
interests and accord, which, under the circumstances, must remain a 
well-guarded secret. 

The whole slow course of the anti-communist campaign in China 
and the fact that his enemies openly accuse Chiang Kai-shek with 
having some understanding with the Red leaders, the long drawn 
out drive which is gradually forcing the Chinese communists into 
a region where they will eventually contact with the Red army of 
Russia, may be just a coincidence. There were sounder military 
reasons why the Reds should have been driven into the mountains 
of Yunnan or over the borders of Szechuen into Tibet, where they 
would have faced quick starvation and been compelled to surrender. 
Obviously, such a program would have been vigorously opposed by 
both France and Britain, who could not afford to have the Reds 
menacing the frontiers of Indo-China or holding the north-east 
passes to India. | 

lt was much easier and better politics to plan the campaign to 
drive them northwards into regions where they could join with their 
Soviet comrades in Sinkiang and Mongolia and create a new danger 
for Japan. The anti-communist drive bears all the earmarks of a 
well devised plan to create a situation where the Nationalist armies, 
the Chinese communists and the Russian Reds in Sinkiang and 
Mongolia will form a solid front, with its lines of communication 
extending back to Soviet territory, safe from being cut by the 
Japanese. 

Japan’s proposal to form a Japan-Manchoukuo-North China 
bloc and the acceptance of this plan by the people of North China 
has been countered at the very outset by the appointment of Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang (the ousted warlord of Manchuria, and deadly 
enemy of Japan) to the command of the ~ Anti-Bandit Expedition- 
ary Forces” for the North-western area. From his new capitel, 
base and headquarters at Sianfu, the Young Marshal, commanding 
an army of 150,000, is planning to regain his lost influence by 
organizing a North-west bloc embracing the provinces of Shansi, 
Shensi, Honan. Kansu, Suiyuan and Ninghsia. There is only one 
interpretation to this. The Young Marshal has been given the job 
to counterbalance the new North China autonomous set-up under 
the protection of Japan and to place himself in a position to check 
any further advance on the part of Japan in the one direction from 
which danger may be expected. It may be good military tactics, 
but history and experience tells us that no unsupported Chinese 
army willstand up and fight the Japanese in open country. 


What Does It All Mean? 


The reports that Sinkiang has declared its independence, that 
Soviet forces are rapidly penetrating Western Mongolia, together 
with complete domination of Mongolia Proper and the possession of 
an army of 300,000 encircling Manchoukuo from Chita to Vladi- 
vostok, gives to this new North-western set-up, a most sinister and 
suspicious aspect. The tactics employed in the anti communist 
campaign to drive the Red armies into Shansi, Kansu, Ninghsia and 
other border districts where they must ultimately contact with and 
be incorporated with the Soviets in territory adjacent to Chahar 
and Suiyuan, is a menace the Japanese General Staff dares not 
ignore. 

° Incident after incident is disturbing the relations of Man- 
choukuo and the Soviet. Since the founding of the new state over 
two thousand incidents, including border violations, scouting, 
murder, looting, shooting, breaking of navigation rules and fishing 
agreements have marred the relations between Manchoukuo and 
Soviet Russia. Incident after incident has followed in rapid 
succession in the regions south of the Wall, until in self-defense 
the Japanese Army was compelled to put a stop to accidents and 
occurrences which bore the impress of a deep laid plot to pre- 
cipitate trouble simultaneously on all fronts in Manchoukuo. In 
demanding the withdrawal of the Chinese forces from the danger 
points in North China, the Japanese, at the same time, erected a 
barrier across the open road from Urga to Kalgan over which the 
Red armies could have made quick contact with the Chimese. 
Checked by Japan’s move, the Sino-Soviet game is now entering 
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another phase which has caused the Japanese Cabinet, Foreign, 
War and Navy Ministries, to come together in complete accord as 
to the future policy of the. Empire regarding China. Japan is not 
deceived by appearances or protestations of friendship belied the 
next day by some overt anti-Japanese act. The new shuffle in 
North-west China under the leadership of Chang Hsueh-liang 
implies a fresh danger to Japan. The certainty that any anti- 
Japanese move in the North-west would be countered by immediate 
pressure of the Japanese navy on the nerve centers at Shanghai, 
Nanking, Hankow and Canton, is all that holds this menace within 
reasonable bounds. 
* * - 

It is needless in this article to examine too closely the actual 
situation in China or the implications of Japan’s new policy devised 
to cope with changed conditions. In effect, Japan has reached the 
limit of her patience and forbearance and is now determined that 
an end must come to this chronic menace to her existence which 
ever since her entrance into the Family of Nations hes kept her in 
a constant state of alarm and uncertainty as to what may happen 
next. , 

Japan is anxious to cement friendly relations with China. 
That is no new policy. It has been a fixed principle in all her deal- 
ings, especially under the Liberal Cabinets which came into power 
after the World War, whose intense desire for peace and co-operation 
was construed by the Chinese as a confession of weakness. Baron 
Shidehara, the exponent of this policy, was the greatest Foreign 
Minister of the decade, the foremost Liberal of them all, an out- 
standing advocate of peace, but he did not know China. His 
conciliatory policies were answered by an intensification of boycotts 
and anti-Japanese agitation, until the Army was compelled to defend 
the railway which constituted the outer strategic defense of the 
Empire. The Liberals of Japan have keen swept out of power, 
but even they are now at one with all other elements in the nation, 
determined that these anti-Japanese demonstrations must cease, 
preferably by peacefui persuasion, by force, if there is no alter- 
native. 

The Japanese Position 


Japan believes that only through such friendly and sincere 
co-operation, can permanent peace, progress and prosperity be 
secured in the Orient. She is willing to regard the Nanking Govern- 
ment as the only legitimate administration in China and deal with 
it diplomatically as such, on the condition that it refrains from all 
further double-dealing in its attitude towards Japan. Japan 
does nct demand that Manchoukuo be recognized but does insist 
on the urgent necessity of Sino-Japanese-Manchoukuo economic 
rapprochement and stabilization of political conditions that if 
permitted to drift will again disturb the peace and set back the 
goal of friendly and cordial relations. The Empire of Manchoukue 
has no designs on North China nor has it any intention of encourag- 
ing a movement having for its object the restoration of the Manchu 
Emperor. All Manchoukuo asks, is to be permitted to work out 
in peace its own salvation and destiny and perform is natural 
function as a buffer state. The future of Japan and China herself 
depends on the success of the experiment in Manchoukuo. 
Japan has recognized its independence and sovereignty and is 
pledged to scrupulously respect it. There is no danger that she 
will violate this sclemn pledge. Manchoukuo will not become a 
second Korea. 

Neither Japan nor Manchoukuo is interested in parties, factions 
or warlords in China Proper: they are concerned solely with the 
unification of the country under a government capable of dis- 
charging its functions, guaranteeing its neutrality and defending 
its borders and they are ready and willing to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with such a government for mutual defense. The new 
policy of Japan also covers economic co-operation, the first re- 
quisite to which is disbandment of superfluous armies, suppression 
of communism and banditry and a return to normality so that the 
peasant and factory worker can produce and make such co-opera- 
tion profitable. The practical details of this proposed economic 
combination can be worked out only after careful study and in- 
vestigation. 

Foreign loans or investments in China will serve no useful 
purpose until the country is pacified and permanently united 
under some form of government that can guarantee the properties 
.so erected will be given adequate protection. If China is to survive 
as a nation, she must have help, but if this help is to place her 
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under international tutelage or control, it merely means a pro. 
longation of foreign intervention in her internal affairs and a con. 
tinuation of anti-Japanese agitation which can only tend to make 
Japan's position more and more unstzble. 


The Obstacle to Peace 


As to Manchoukuo, Japan has not conquered nor does she 
intend to annex the new state. The only menace to the peace 
and happiness of the thirty million people of the new state arises 
from the Non-Recognition Doctrine of the League and America, a 
constant incitement to further war and bloodshed. This well 
meant doctrine stands in the way of peace, an endorsement of 
the right of Nanking to full sovereignty over Manchoukuo, nerving 
the recognized Government to hold out against direct negotiations 
with Japan or to enter into parlevys with the Manchcukuo officials 
for a definite settlement of the dispute. It has inspired the ousted 
warlord and every bandit chief from Hopei to Kwangsi to look 
forward to reconquering the country as a “living” for their 
armies. [t has emholdened native bandits to continue their raids. 
massacres and general lawlessness in order to discredit the new 
state and its government. Above all, it encourages the Soviet to 
believe that in any showdown with Japan, Manchoukuo will again 
be the battlefield of the contending armies and the prize of victory. 
As part of China it would remain a No-Man’s Land, cver which 
Nanking could never exercise direct jurisdiction or assume full 
responsibility for law and order. 

With 300,000 Soviet troops encircling the borders of the new 
state, commanded by a general who organized and led the National. 
ist armies to victory and imposed the Kuomintang rule over 
China in 1927, only to ke ejected by Chiang Kai-shek just as the 
communist state was fairly launched, the picture in the North 
conveys its own story. Moscow may protest its peaceful intentions. 
it may stand as a Pillar of Peace in the League but unless human 
nature has completely changed, General Blucher, from his head- 
quarters at Harborovsk, is only waiting to do again what he failed 
to do at Hankow. Litvinov may be sincere, but as long as Blucher 
and his armies are strung out along the borders of Manchoukuo. 
constantly picking fights and creating incidents, the day will arrive 
when these clashes between patrols will develop into a real battle 
that will blow the lid off. 

This is what we are headed for in the Far East. The League. 
the United States or Anglo-American co-operation with the combined 
navies of the world to enforce their sanctions cannot prevent the 
inevitable showdown as long as Blucher’s army is entrenched in 
strength along the Manchoukuo borders with its left flank resiing on 
Hidden Mongolia and supported there by a Mongol army of 
75,6CO which in turn is in contact with the Chinese Nationalist or 
Red armies in North or North-west China. This is the picture 
that alarms Japan. Once more China's helplessness, indecision 
and deep-rooted antipathy towards Japan is forcing the latter to 
the wall, exhausting her resources to maintain huge armaments to 
safeguard her security and be prepared for all emergencies. Japan 
is nearing the limit of her ability to sustain the heavy strain on 
her finances and seeks a peaceful settlement of these issues. 


A’:Fair Proposition 

In effect, Japan says to China: * Let bygones be bygones. 
We have both made mistakes and both have paid dearly for them. 
You, with loss of territory and the imposition of foreign control. 
we, with the costs of wars and the expense of armaments. Let us 
put a stop to these misunderstandings. Let us assist you to get 
on your feet so that together we can work out our common destiny 
in peace. You can expect little or no help from Foreign Powers 
who are primarily interested in conserving their rights and trade 
privileges and to profit what they can from a prolongation of the 
present situation. We have no money to waste. Because of your 
helplessness and our necessity to be ever on our guard, most o! 
our surplus funds must go into armaments. However, if we ca? 
come to an understanding that will relieve usin part of this burden. 
we are willing to invest as much of our surplus savings as possible 
in some mutually profitable plan of economic development. W ork- 
ing together as a Far Eastern economic unit, Japan, China and 
Manchoukuo can, in due course, become more or less self-sufficient 
and strong and command the respect due to us by the rest of the 
world. If you will play the game fairly with us, we will do the 
same with you.” 
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[In other words, Japan says to China and the world at large: 
“Tam ready and willing to call a halt in the building of armaments. 
[ am ready to spend my surplus earnings in helping China to help 
herself as only through some such program can permanent peace 
in Asia be preserved. If I am now opposed to international 
financial co-operation for the development of China it is because 
the plan was originally designed to limit Japanese investments 
and activities in China that seemed to have a political character. 
Having curbed Japan, the Consortium has done nothing to carry 
out its main purpose to assist China. Practically every inter- 
national and League scheme for rehabilitating China has failed. 
They now cannot succeed without Japan and the assurance of 
support that Japan's participation holds out to the bondholders. 
Unless some nelp is extended to consolidate the rule of the Central 
Government so that it can impose its authority over the whole 
country, it will not be long until further incidents in outlying 
sections will again provoke reprisals on the part of some Power 
whose interests are placed in jeopardy.” 

As we see it, the main question is whether Japan is to continue 
to tax her people to maintain a huge military and naval establish- 
ment with the certainty that if matters are permitted to drift as 
they are, she will again have to bear the staggering burden of 
another war or, whether this money is to be diverted into channels 
that make for peace and the general welfare of humanity. The 
answer to this lies exclusively with China. So we come back to 
the opening words of this article quoted from the advice tendered 
to China by her chief American counsel. If China accepts and 
acts on that counsel and places her hopes on some future action of the 
League Powers and America to uphold and enforce their verdict 
against: Japan, then the funds that might have been expended 
for peaceful development and human progress will be wasted in 
unproductive armaments and eventually blown away out of the 
cannon s mouth. 


For China to Decide 


To China is given the opportunity to decide the issue of peace 
or war in the Orient. She can adhere to her traditional: tactics 
and continue to marshal world opinion against Japan with the 
prospect that in due course Japan may again be compelled to fight 
for her existence. Japan may or may not be defeated but what- 
ever the outcome, China will be the ultimate sufferer. The war 
will be fought over China and largely on her soil. In some way 
or other, she will pay the full costs of the struggle, whoever wins. 

The counsel for China has made out his case and discharged 
his duty to his client, the Nanking Government. But the Chinese 
people have had no voice in the selection of that government. 
It is self-imposed and maintains itself in power by the weight of 
its armies. Counsel for the people of China, could he be retained 
and given a hearing, might take an entirely opposite view and 
plead for any amicable adjustment and plan that would guarantee 
them their freedom from oppression, misrule and injustice and 
the establishment of law, order and permanent peace. 

The Case for China should be the Case for the Chinese People. 
We believe that their welfare and the interests of all concerned 
will be better served and advanced by accepting the program of 
co-operation suggested by Japan and grasping her outstretched 
hand of friendship than by placing their hopes of salvation in some 
future action of the League or the United States. 


* * * 


We say this as an impartial observer with a deep, understand- 
ing of China’s plight and needs and with a profound and heartfelt 
sympathy for her people. We believe also that we have a fairly 
intelligent grasp on the fundamental problems confronting the 
people of Japan and the reasons which motivate the policies of 
their Government. The future of Japan is linked with that of 
China. Should China crumble or lose her sovereignty, Japan 
would have to fight to maintain her own. Should Japan go under, 
the fate of China would be sealed. The word “ co-existence ”’ 
has never had a more fitting or striking application. And yet, 
‘ince her emergence from obscurity. Japan’s existence has been 
constantly imperilled by the inability of China to protect her 
borders and discharge the duties imposed upon her as & sovereign 
state. China’s impotence, non-observance of duty and general 
incapacity as a modern state is universally recognized, yet the 
fiction of her status as a great Power has been written into inter- 
national law by nations intent solely upon preserving equality of 
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trade opportunity and with no regard whatsoever for principles 
upon which they base their own sovereignty, their armaments. 
their security and their right of self-defense. | 

Under these conditions, Japan has no choice, no alternative. 
She must either move to defend herself while she yet has time 
to do so, even by temporarily interfering with the affairs of her 
neighbor, or meekly accept the fate that is in store for her. The 
history of Russia is an open book. Her policies never change. 
They cannot change. The eastward march of the Slav cannot be 
checked. And when the Second Five Year is completed, with two 
double-tracked trans-Siberian railways debouching on the Pacific, 
several Far Eastern and Central Asian lines extended to the Mon- 
golian border and penetrating these regions, with the Ural-Kutnetz 
and the Angara-Eniseisk coal and iron bases working in full blast. 
with Sinkiang another Soviet republic and the Soviet air force and 
Far Eastern armies doubled in size, who will then come to Japan’s 
assistance ? The answer is being written in the huge air programs 
of the Powers in the Pacific. Japan will be crushed, wiped out 
the same as Germany. Soviet Russia will emerge from the conflict 
as the overlord of Asia, the paramount Power of the Far East. 


The Parallel in Europe 


Every move in Europe, every appropriation for armaments. 
every secret or formal meeting between statesmen, is construed by 
each country from the viewpoint of its own interests and fears. 
Each and every European state knows that when the present balance 
of power is upset or when one state feels itself strong enough to 
defy all the others, war is certaii. They have no illusions. They 
are all preparing for it. Even the present League combination 
against Italy is merely a preparatory move in greater conflict that 
looms ahead. If this is true in Europe, it is equally true in the Far 
East and-with greater and more compelling reason. 

Present indications justify every fear on the part of Japan that 
Soviet Russia will embark on war as soon as its huge plans are com- 
pleted. It is childish to believe that after spending billions of 
roubles in the development of Central Asia and Siberia that Soviet 
Russia will remain content with the ice-bound port of Vladivostok 
as the one deep-water outlet and inlet for its trade. It is incon- 
ceivable that the astute directors of the Communist state are deyelop- 
ing at such a great cost an industrial and agricultural empire whose 
one access to the sea is dominated by the guns of the Japanese navy. 
Nor is it reasonable to suppose that they wil! push forward their 
plans to completion unless they have also under preparation a 
military program to cope with the vital issue. 

For nearly a century, Imperial Russia irtrigued and fought 
for the control of the Dardanelles, for a free outlet to the high seas 
for South Russia, and was beaten at every turn by Britain. In 
entering the World War, Russia’s one compelling motive was the 
acquisition of Constantinople. The same problem is duplicated in 
the Far East. No matter how much money is expended in the 
development of Siberia, its outlet to the seas passes through the 
narrow straits dominated by the guns of Japan. Again. we have 
an example of sea-power against land-power, a struggle for the 
mastery of Eastern Asia just as fierce as the century-long fight put 
up by Great Britain to preserve her hold on India against the de- 
termined program of Russia to wrest from her this prize of empire. 
Sea-power triumphed in the long run in the West ; the issue in the 
Kast is still undecided. 

League enthusiasts and peace ideologists resting their hopes on 
Litvinov’s preachments at Geneva may answer that this fear is 
groundless, that there is every evidence of Moscow’s sincerity, that 
she has definitely abandoned her revolutionary program and is now 
intent upon making a success of communism in the single state. 
All of which is probably true. But Stalin, Litvinov and all the 
High Commissars of the Communist State, cannot now stop the 
forces they have unleashed in Asia. To succeed, it must sustain 
its revolutionary momentum. New conquests must be added to 
the Communist system, if not by force of arms, then by the infil- 
tration of subversive doctrines that will accomplish from within 
what the law now prohibits from without. So there exists positive 
evidence that the present policy of Moscow is merely the screen 
behind which it is feverishly carrying forward its fundamental pro- 
gram of world revolution amongst the backward peoples of Asia, 
with special reference to China and her outlying semi-independent 
regions. If this hypothesis be pooh-poohed and rejected, then the 
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same reasoning must apply to less ominous situations in Europe 
which every nation interprets in terms justifying their own fears and 
preparations to defend themselves. Whether or not we like to 
admit it, Japan is placed in the same position. She has no option. 
She must prepare now or go under. 


We Can Wait No Longer 


Is it too much for Japan to ask China to help undo the mistakes 
of the past and co-operate with her whole-heartedly for the preserva- 
tion of their joint existence ? Is it wrong for Japan to point out 
to China that it was her original error in presenting the Bear with 
a new hunting ground along the Amur and the Pacific littoral that 
has caused Japan to fight two wars td preserve her independence 
and to build up huge armaments against any further emergency 
until she is now accused by the world at large as being an aggressive, 
militaristic nation on conquest bent ? Is it fair that a little, in- 
dustrious, island-bound nation of 68,000,000 people adhering to 
established methods of legitimate taxation and budgetary exactions 
be asked to compete In appropriations and armaments with a com- 
munistic state commanding the vast resources of one of the richest 
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sections of the globe and the wealth produced from their exploita. 
tion by 180,000,000 slavs? Is Japan to be criticized, censored 
and condemned if she now says to the nation whose weakness 
disorganization and failure to discharge its international obligations | 
has brought these calamities upon her, ‘“‘ I can stand this no longer. 
You must snap out of it, come to your senses, and play the game 
that international law and common decency imposes upon you as a 
sovereign state. Do it now. The time is short. We have heen 
patient and have waited too long. We can wait no longer. We 
will help you, if you will let us do so. If you will not accept our 
help, you can stand aside and we will help ourselves.” That is a)] 
there is to the much discussed new Japanese policy and program in 
China, the explanation why the Japanese Army, Navy and 
Diplomatic services have co-ordinated their policies and come 
together in a firm, united resolve to meet this emergency. They 
offer friendship, money, economic and military co-operation and 
general suppert to the Chinese in exchange for a burial of old 
animosities and a new program for the common welfare and 
Momentous events are in 
the making. On the answer of.China to the overtures of Japan 
depends the course of history in Asia. 


The Chinese Merry-Go-Round 


By C. J. LAVAL 


CS CLOUD of domestic dissension lowers over Nanking and 
ZL) spectres of communist intrigue and new revolts in the 
land rise before those who rule China as the time draws 
. near for them to assemble again in Council at the Capital 
to determine future policies and administrative methods, nominate 
officials and discuss problems pertaining to a constitution for the 
- country. On the eve of the opening of the Fifth National Congress 
of the Kuomintang, which is to convene at Nanking in the second 
week of November, the Chinese political puzzle appears to 
observers in general, both foreign and Chinese, to be more complex 
and baffling than ever before. 

Nanking is at odds, both with leaders in the North and with 
those in the South. Severance of relations with Nanking and 
proclamation of independence by the North or by the South, or by 
both the North and Scuth, are contingencies that are freely discussed 
and seen as possibilities in both of these sections, which are as 
widely separated in culture, language and viewpoint as they are 
geographically. The movement, if it exists, toward creation of an 
independent government in the North originally was ascribed to 
Japanese inspiration, as it was contended that Japan could deal 
with an independent regime in the North in sympathy with her 
policies with a minimum of friction and loss of time in consolidating 
defences against aggression from the direction of the border proy- 
inces under the sway of Moscow. In so doing, it was urged, that 
Japan in carrying out a program of co-operation could profit com- 
mercially from exploitation of natural resources in the North and 
acquire increasing goodwill in this section which would lead logically 
to formal recognition of Manchoukuo and the possibility was 
envisaged also of the restoration to the throne in Peiping of the 
Emperor Kang Teh of Manchoukuo with the amalgamation of 
North China and Manchoukuo under the rule of the Emperor. 

If existing conditions are examined even superficially, and if 
diverse utterances of Japanese leaders are weighed, all likelihood 
that these speculations can be realized fades out of the realm of 
possibility. With an expensive military machine that she must 
maintain north of the Great Wall in Manchuria, and with the vast 
and costly plans for the development of Manchoukuo into which 
Japan has thrown so much support that her financiers and 
industrialists at home are appalled and have moved to limit the 
magnitude of Manchurian exterprises, which in time must bring 
competition for Nipponese home industry, it seems highly unlikely 
that Japan can be favorably disposed, financially or otherwise, 
toward any new territorial commitments in China proper. At 
the same time it is quite apparent that Japan frankly is making 
a bid for goodwill in North China, just as she has at Nanking, and 
in doing this she is making a concrete offer of assistance to China 


in the form of economic co-operation. Japan’s interests in Man- 
churia and, particularly, the problems and dangers that confront 
her along the western fringe of China, necessarily make her acutely 
concerned about everything that happens in the North, because 
what happens there is vital to her safety, but every evidence that 
the situation discloses indicates that the Japanese aim and desire 
in this region simply is for peace and order, goodwill and the 
untrammelled movement of commerce. Thus, direct official denial 
is given at the Tokyo Foreign Office that any new proposals, or 
modifications of policy envisaging recognition of Manchoukuo, have 
been put forward in China. Japanese Foreign Office officials 
recently expressed surprise over reports regarding Japanese policy 
in China, pointing out that this policy was defined and accepted at 
the end of last year and all that could be expected in China was the 
reaffirmation of already accepted principles. 


The Familiar Chinese Drama 


It is apparent that Tokyo is viewing activities of Chinese 
leaders and Chinese political cliques in North China with detach- 
ment, but without special interest. It is from the moves of these 
purely Chinese elements in North China that reports of secession 
from Nanking have arisen. This is well understood at Nanking. 
whose leaders have survived the plots and counter-plots, the double- 
crossing and chicanery of many political crises in the past, long 
before any Japanese factor was obtruded into the situation. The 
report causes no surprise, therefore, that Yen Hsi-shan is under 
suspicion at Nanking, and that it is feared there that he has been 
plotting to form a new independent government over five northern 
provinces. The situation with regard to the veteran overlord of 
Shansi has not been clarified. He has had the wit to keep on good 
terms with a number of the Japanese military men in the North, 
but there is no evidence that he commands any special Japanese 
favor. It would accord exactly with the familiar precedent and 
custom of Chinese military leaders and be in keeping with the 
characteristic urge of self-interest of the rank and file of Chinese 
militarists if Yen Hsi-shan were to pursue an ambition to rule 
independently, and it would be in keeping with the Shansi leader's 
own record for him to seek support for his own individual designs 
from the Japanese, or from any other quarter. Nanking leaders 
understand this and it is not to be thought that they would link 
activities of Yen Hsi-shan with the Japanese, save with the other 
eye closed. 

Aside from moves of Yen Hsi-shan in recent times a number of 
more or less serious affrays that may measure into political signifi- 
cance have taken place in North China in recent days. These 
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originated in an agrarian uprising of several hundred peasants said 
to have been driven to desperation by exhorbitant taxes. Under 
the leadership of one Wu Yu-tin, a wealthy landowner, they 
stormed and at length took possession of the town of Hsiangho, 
about forty miles east of Peiping, ousting the Magistrate of the 
place and setting up ~ the peoples autonomous assembly.” Other 
outbreaks of similar nature developed in the region, notably at 
Changling, about forty miles north-east of Peiping. As the dis- 
turbances are located within the Demilitarized Zone Japanese 
military leaders have counselled Gen. Shang Chen, Chairman of 
the Hopei Provincial Government, to refrain from sending troops 
to quell the trouble which would be contrary to the provisions of the 
Tangku Truce Agreement, but to employ peaceful means to suppress 
the uprising. Japanese military elements are observing, but are 
taking no part in the affair, and a statement in connection with 
it issued by the Tokyo Foreign Office was to the effect that as the 
trouble appears to be a purely domestic issue the Japanese would 
not interfere, although it was pointed out that under terms of the 
Tangku Agreement the Japanese are entitled to take any necessary 
measures to maintain peace and order in the Demilitarized Zone, 
particularly if the tranquillity of Manchoukuo should become 
involved. <A detail of the uprising that may or may not have 
significance is that the rioting farmers have voiced denunciation 
of the National Government under Chiang Kai-shek and _ the 
Kuomintang. 


The Spectre that Japan Dreads 


While the Japanese may view with no impulse to interfere 
and with equanimity, all the unfolding drama of civil warfare, 
political commotion and the misery and disorder that enter into the 
normal routine of life in China, there is an alien element that has 
won footing in the land, which they abhor and which quickens fear 
in their breasts. This is the communism fostered hy Moscow. Any 
effective intrusion into Chinese affairs of this element, it may be 
taken as certain, with galvanize Japan into action. It works 
automatically. It is the single “Thou shalt not” of their credo 
in Cathay. Merely a whisper that something of this nature 1s 
taking shape in the present situation has been heard, but this has 
been enough to send vibrations rippling through every portion of 
the Japanese alignment in China and back into Tokyo. What is 
being said in this connection may be, and perhaps is, merely a phase 
of the current domestic political unrest, the shrewd thrust of one 
Chinese clique jockeying for place against another clique. It 
may be something more sinister. The most disturbing factor in 
this particular matter is that it seems to mark a trail leading 
directly through high official ranks into the camp of the Generalis- 
simo, which implies, of course, that it carries the sanction of military 
support. 

It is no secret that important factions within the Kuomintang 
ranks are sharply in conflict. Disgruntled elements or those nursing 
grievances against the men in control of things are rather more 
than merely apt to seize upon any convenient agency with which 
to strike at adversaries without any regard for consequences of 
what they do, even if these endanger the whole administrative 
structure. Effects on the masses are never thought of at all, save 
for the uses of oratory. Thus, in this present instance, it is said 
that certain radical elements, leftists in the Kuomintang ranks out 
of sympathy with the administration, for what actual motives 
cannot even be guessed, have concluded a secret agreement with 
the Russian Soviets. It is asserted in at least one published account 
that an official holding high rank, whose name is disclosed, and 
who is so close to Chiang Kai-shek that virtually he is a protégé of 
the military leader, is an active leader in this reported enterprise 
in which other important figures are said to be involved. The 
agreement, it is said, is that Russia will supply artillery when and 
where needed and will render all possible assistance when called 
upon by the Chinese parties to the alleged alliance, who on their 
part are pledged to connive at the movement of communist armies 
through Szechuen and Kansu, lend support to Russian hegemony 
in Outer Mongolia and do everything possible to promote pro- 
Soviet feeling in China. All this is quite in hne with what is believed 
to be the Russian Soviets’ military plans which, it is said, are aimed 
to thrust Manchoukuo between the jaws of a nutcracker with 
Chinese armies on the southern side and the formidable forces 
of the Russian Far Eastern military establishment on the northern 
and western sides in Siberia. At the present point of the march 
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of events at Nanking this is merely a report, but no study of present- 
day political conditions in China would be complete without re- 
ference to it, so it is given here for what it may be worth. This 
is the sort of thing calculated to make the Japanese turn grim and 
reach for their plans of campaign. It touches them where they are 
most acutely sensitive. 

How soundly based is this dread that lives with the Japanese 
in China and at home may be judged by an examination of past 
events and existing conditions without venturing into the un- 
charted realm of prophecy. Communism in China has grown 
from a small seed that was planted by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in Shanghai 
some fifteen yearsago. The departed leader had no great love for the 
thing, and at that time he told the writer that it was a course thrust 
upon him by conditions, the course of turning to Russia after all 
efforts to obtain assistance he believed essential for the welfare of 
China, from Great Britain or from the United States, had met 
with failure. What he did was done in the spirit of pure patrictism 
that marked all the acts of his life. He was sincerely convinced 
that his country would be benefitted and that communism could 
not possibly find a footing in China. Dr. Sun Yat-sen has passed 
and since then his countrymen in their tens of thousands have 
perished in the red deluge, the tide of which, despite numerous 
checks and the efforts of National armies through the past seven 
years of far-flung warfare, has risen ever higher and grown ever 
more menacing until it has in this day claimed as its own vast areas 
of the richest portions of the country. In the eyes of Moscow all 
this is merely a beginning. 


The Growth of Communism in China 


The * Soviet Socialist Republic of China” under its own regimes 
and with its own banking, postal, agrarian and other institutions 
flourished for a period of years in an extensive area in the southern 
provinces of Fukien and Kiangsi with its capital at Juikin, in Kiang- 
si. Within the past year the Soviet armies and a large following 
have been thrust out of this southern territory that was so long 
under Soviet rule. These Red armies that are reported to be 
made up of first class fighting men, well armed and equipped, 
made a thousand-mile retreat into Szechuen province and, super- 
ficially, this is taken as a defeat, a great victory for the forces of 
the Nationalist Government under Chiang Kai-shek. This dramatic 
retreat can be studied from more than one standpoint, however. 

The initial moves of any attack of Soviet Russia on Japan or 
of any military enterprise in the Far East cannot by any line of 
reasoning be directed against South China. Any such moves must 
be carried out far to the north and if success attends these first 
efforts in the north no necessity will arise to conquer China by 
arms. The southern part of China, in fact, may be left to its own 
devices for an indefinite time. The main theater of strife must be 
in the north, from Mongolia to the sea and on the plains of Man- 
churia. Red armies stationed in South China, therefore could 
give scant aid to a Russian military adventure. In contact with 
the established Red army in Outer Mongolia, which is commanded 
by Russian officers, a Chinese Red army could become highly 
competent in a conflict in the north, and in the western fringe of 
border provinces these armies would be placed to give invaluable 
assistance. It is in these areas in the far west of China, remote 
from the sea, that China’s Red armies are marching to-day after 
their long retreat across the country from south China to Szechuen. 
The Russian Soviet line of offense of to-day therefore fairly en- 
velops Manchoukuo and if some measure of enthusiasms for the 
Soviets could be generated south of the Great Wall in China proper 
and a successful thrust eastward could be made from Shansi, for 
example, the jaws of the Russian nutcracker would be in position, 
prepared according to plan, for their appointed task. These 
existing conditions furnish the reasons for every phase of Japanese 
activity in China to-day. 


The Situation in the South 


The situation with regard te the South is not made obscure 
by the admixture of any Japanese element, because the dangers 
from which Japan must guard herself are not so much emphasized 
in this region, and therefore her interests there do not measure into 
such importance as in North China. The Cantonese continue to 
be the Hibernians of the Orient, characteristically and unitedly 
against all things and all persons outside of their own sphere, 
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within which, however, they themselves are divided into acrimonious 
and conflicting groups. With the approach of the Kuomintang 
Congress the Southern leaders representing the South-West formu- 
lated a set of four proposals which if accepted would quite 
completely disrupt the Nanking Government and lead to new and 
serious complications externally. With the completest suavity, 
indicating Nanking’s hope to keep on as good terms as possible 
with the South, but with definite finality and firmness, Nanking 
leaders rejected the proposals. | 

In connection with these major Chinese political assemblies 
are intricate technicalities of parliamentary procedure beyond the 
ken of the simple foreign onlooker. Therefore, it is not possible 
readily to clarify another contention raised in Canton to the effect 
that the forthcoming party Congress, which already has been post- 
poned twice through the past two years, is irregular and cannot 
legally be convened. Early in October the proponents of this 
viewpoint sent a telegram to Nanking asserting that the Congress 
should not be convened. The Southern leaders have found new 
inspiration to strengthen the tone of their contentions in the attitude 
of the League toward Italy, and, with hope renewed for assistance 
from Geneva, they have been giving sterner emphasis to their 
demands for a strong stand against Japan without, however, giving 
evidence of any intention to send material assistance in the form 
of either men or money to help Nanking carry out the things they 
want done. Another slant that originated from radical elements 
within the Southern grouping is found in open declaration that a 
separate Kuomintang Congress should be convened in Canton and 
that an independent Government in the South should be proclaimed. 
This movement for plain secession has been commented on and 
discussed in published reports, but has not thus far been given 
any unified support. 

Definite indication that Canton will not secede and declare 
independence, and will not undertake to repudiate the party 
Congress in Nanking by convening another Kuomintang Congress 
in the South was given in the departure for Shanghai of a number 
of delegates named to represent the South-West at the Nanking 
Congress. It appears certain, however, that the Southern leaders 
will not reccde from the rain position they have been taking and 
talk is heard of secret instructions to delegates from the South to 
the Congress envisaging some unexpected action to give effect to 
the four proposals that Nanking rejected. These four proposals 
as summarized in Chinese reports are: “* punishment of traitors 
who arranged various truces with Japan ; punishment of terrorists : 
a definite foreign policy, and a definite reconstruction program 
for the nation.” Acceptance of the proposals at the Nanking 
Congress would mean the overthrow of the Chinese officials who 
gave assent to the Tangku and Shanghai agreements with the 
Japanese and would disrupt the Nanking Government as it exists. 
It seems apparent that Chiang Kia-shek and other Nanking leaders 
are striving to minimize difficulties with the South and above all 
to avert any situation calculated to lead to open conflict. General 
Chiang, it is said, has personal ambitions which he hopes to bring 
to realization at the Congress and these are to be made apparent in 
eleventh hour changes in the draft of the constitution to ke submit- 
ted to the Congress. One of these changes in particular is the deletion 
of Article 47, which provides that no person in active military 
service is eligible for the presidency or vice presidency. 


Major Issue at the Congress 


Undoubtedly the main question that will come before the 
Congress for discussion and for decision and the issue that is 


freighted with dynamite is the problem of the attitude that China > 


will adopt in the immediate future toward Japan. The position 
set forth in many published expressions of leaders in the South 
leaves no room for doubt about the position the Canton section 
will assume. The real position of leaders in the North remains 
obscure, although General Yen Hsi-shan arrived in Nanking 
late in October in Chiang Kai-shek’s Boehing plane and reports 
are that he had reached a decision “to go along with Nanking, ”’ 
whatever significance this phrase may have. Semi-official Chinese 
reports indicate that the leaders of all groups at the Capital have 
agreed in great part to accept recent proposals put by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Mr. K. Hirota, to Ambassador Chiang Tso-pin 
at Tokyo. It is set forth in these reports that specific instructions 
to the Ambassador were formulated at conferences attended by 


Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, Sun Fo, Huang Fu, Chen Li-fu 
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and others. The proposals of the Japanese Foreign Minister are 
said to include : 

Extermination of all anti-Japanese movements and ag.. 

ceptance of a Sino-Japanese economic rapprochement. 

Tripartite collaboration, economic and administrative, in North 

China, eventually leading to recognition of Manchoukuo. 

Co-operation between China, Japan and Manchoukuo in pre- 

venting Sovietization of North China and Inner Mongolia, 

Regarding these proposals it is said that the Nanking leaders 
were prepared to give full assent to everything with the exception 
of those portions of the proposals implying recognition of Man- 
ehoukuo and this particular point is not rejected, but is set aside 
for the time being on the ground that “the time Is not yet 
opportune. ” Oo 

Japanese spokesmen in China express the belief that harmonious 
relations will be achieved between Japan and China, and piously 
hope that a ** 100-Year Policy ” along this line may be the outcome 
of the forthcoming Congress at Nanking. They profess to see a 
softening of the attitude of antagonism against Japan among the 
Southern elements in the circumstance that the South is agreeing 
to attend the Congress at all and seem to anticipate that the Congress 
will pass off without any special incident or commotion. It is 
held in these Nipponese circles that the Nanking Government 
cannot afford at this juncture to allow the Chiang-Wang com- 
bination to be dissolved. It seems to be realized clearly by Japan- 
ese leaders, both civil and military, that if anything in particular is 
to be done in China, the time to do it is now, for they foresee a 
situation approaching when the Abyssinian trouble will have been 
liquidated through League action, which will restore to the League 
all of its lost prestige, or almost all, and to them It seems logical 
that with a great victory behind it, giving it renewed power 
and glory, the League will be impelled to give some consideration 
to that dark remaining portion of the Geneva record that spells 
Manchuria, and Britain and France will then have to adopt a course 
consistent with that they are taking in Africa to-day in implementing 
judgments uttered three years ago. 

It is noteworthy, if not significant, that no public utterances 
on the situation have come from Chiang Kai-shek. On the occasion 
of the Double Tenth anniversary he issued one of his ‘* messages 
to the nation,” a long document filled with lofty sentiments defin- 
ing what should be the procedure in carrying out the New Life 
movement for the betterment of the nation, but thus far he has 
not publicly given views on any of the things that the rank and 
file look upon as burning issues. The President of the Executive 
Yuan, Mr. Wang Ching-wei, has been rather more enlightening in 
at least one recent utterance, although this is couched in general 
terms and does not deal with specific matters. The advice that he 
gives to his people, however, undoubtedly is sound, for he appeals 
to the Chinese “to wake up from their lethargy and inactivity, 
which are the results of a tired and spent braggardism and jingoistic 
blusters,”’ and he tells them to conserve their energy and strength 
calmly and collectively for the ultimate salvation of the nation. 
They really should do exactly this. 


Purchases in Britain 


The Chinese Government Purchasing Commission in London, 
which is responsible for spending in Great Britain about £3,000,000 
of the British Boxer indemnity on railway and engineering material, 
awarded contracts worth £240,000 in July, 1934 for 30,000 tons 0! 
steel rails for the Canton-Hankow railway. 

These orders have been divided, according to Modern Transpor', 
between : 

Barrow Haematite Steel Co., Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness. 

British (Guest Keen Baldwin’s) Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Port 

Talbot, South Wales. 

Jargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

Colvilles Ltd., Glasgow. 

Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

Lancashire Steel Corporation, Ltd., Warrington. 

Skinningrove Iron Co., Ltd., Carlinghow, Yorks. 

United Steel Companies Ltd., Workington. 

Twenty thousand tons of the rails are due for delivery at 
Hankow and the remaining 10,000 tons at Canton, ail by November. 
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The Best 


y an odd quirk of circumstance it falls to the fortune of 
The Far Eastern Review to be able to filch from the 
dailies, to which it really belongs, a story—the best piece 

: of news that has come to these shores in many a day. 

Terselv, then, this is that ** the United States has entered into the 

greatest era of prosperity in the nation’s history.” This not only 
comes from the first newspaperman mn America, who is Roy Howard, 
but it rests squarely on existing conditions, on an analysis of causes, 

that have brought these conditions, and on an array of elements in 
the situation of to-day that measure into an argument, the plain 
logic of which is irresistible. 





Mr. Howard is the head and the mainspring of the greatest 


chain of newspapers in the United States, the Scripps-Howard 
papers, allied to the United Press and other great publicity agencies. 
With regard to affairs and con- 
ditions within the United States 
he is placed to know exactly 
what he is talking about, and on 
this subject his words carry no 
qualifications of any kind, 
* Complete economic recovery In 
the United States,” he affirms, 
“is at hand.” This is in line with 
a viewpoint that Mr. Howard 
expressed in the now celebrated 
“breathing spcll”’ letters that 
recently he exchanged with 
President Roosevelt. “I know 
that vou feel as I do,” he 
wrote to the President. ~*—— 
that with al! its faults, and 
the abuses it has developed, 
our system has in the past 
enabled us to achieve greater 
mass progress than has been 
attained by any other svstem on 
earth.”’ 

In the course of his letter of 
reply to Mr. Howard, President 
Roosevelt said, “* [ think we can 
safely disregard the skeptics of 
whom you speak. Skeptics were 
present when Noah said it was 
coing to rain, and they refused to 
go into the ark..........How- 
ever, experience is the best 
teacher and results ave the best 
evidence. As the essential out- 
line of what has been done rises 
into view, I am confident that 
doubts and misapprehension will 
vanish. | am confident further 
that business as a whole will 
agree with you and with me that 
the interests of what we broadly 
term business are not in conflict 
with, but wholly in harmony 
with, mass interests........ _ 
Our actions are in conformity with the basic economic purposes 
which were set forth three vears ago. As spokesman for those 
purposes I pointed out that it was necessary to seek a wise balance 
in American economic life, to restore our banking system to public 
confidence, to protect investors in the security market, to give 
labor freedom to organize and protection from exploitation, to 
safeguard and develop our national resources, to set up protection 
against the vicissitudes incident to old age and unemployment, to 
relieve destitution and suffering and to relieve investors and con- 
‘Sumers from the burden of unnecessary corporate machinery. I do 
hot believe that any responsible political party in the country will 
(lare to go before the public in opposition to any of these major 
Objectives.”’ 
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Mr. Roy W. Howard. Chairman of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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In passing it may be noted that in the newspaper profession 
generally in America, as set forth recently by Editor and Publisher, 
the leading journal devoted to journalism, these letters of Mr. 
Howard and President Roosevelt, which answered the one great 
question in the public mind in the States when the need for that 
answer was most acute, ave seen as the greatest piece of newspaper 
work of the year, without question entitling Mr. Howard to the 
Pulitzer award, which is made annualiy for the outstanding feat in 
journalism of the year. 

The picture that Mr. Howard draws in what he has had to say 
in Shanghai, to be sure, is not perfect. He admits that adverse 
factors still are present. A huge proportion of the rising generation 
is disaffected. This great youthful horde has been bufietted 
without resources and on short rations through the harsh years 
of the depression and, too young 
to take the long view and guage 
real values of life, these young- 
sters have been so bitterly disillu- 
sioned that their confidence in 


their own country and _ its 
institutions has been shaken, 


and they have veered toward 
radical and destructive view- 
points. By the very nature of 
the new things taking form in 
America the problem of un- 
employment can only be solved 
gradually and by tedious stages. 
Realty values. too, must lag 
behind in the broad upward 
movement. 

‘The country, Mr. Howard 
explained, ‘is like a healthy, 
vigorous man who has been com- 
pelled to go on a_ prolonged. 
drastic fast from which at long 
lengh he has been released to 
find an abundance of food pro- 
vided for him.” He scouts any 
idea that the morale of the nation 
has been or can be sapped by 
government relief. The distin- 
guished visitor has a characteris- 
tic way of putting punch into his 
conversation with the device of 
concrete illustration. 

* Let us take,” he suggested 
when talking about government 
relief in the States, “the two 
families of Samuel Isaacs and 
Michael O’Brien, living side by 
side, both receiving government 
assistance In return for doing the 
small tasks imiposed under the 
relief program. Both families get 
from the government $15 a 
week, we'll say, and for a time 
they live along contentedly on 
this basis. Then Isaacs gets a job that vields $20 for regular 
work, six davs of the week. Immediate effects take place in the 
Isaacs household. They have gone * off of the relief.” Mrs. Isaacs 
appears in a new gown and the family acquires an 8-tube radio set. 
These things are not lost upon Mrs. O’Brien next door. She looks 
at her own shabby apparel and studies the place in the sitting room 
where a radio set would fit in so well, and she decides firmly then 
and there that ‘it is high time for Mike go back to work.’ ” 


Reading from the Record—Upward 


Through the years of the depression, Mr. Howard explained, the 
great industrial plants of the country that were forced to halt 
production and dismiss their workers have kept their research 
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departments going at top capacity with the result that many new 
discoveries are ready and available, and these mean in many cases 
extensive replacements of machinery and things made obsolete by 
the products of the research laboratories. As is always true in the 
march of invention and mechanical developments, the new machines 
inevitably replace many human workers who must find place for 
themselves in new fields, and to this extent in America to-day the 
question of unemployment is affected to a measurable degree. But 
the days of hand to mouth buying, enforced by conditions on the 
retailers of the country appear to be past and the manufacturers and 
great industrial plants are better equipped to-day than ever before 
to renew depleted stocks to full quotas and to fill the long empty 
shelves in the retail establishments of the nation. 

The visitor went back to former eras of great prosperity in the 
United States and he pointed out pertinently that behind each of 
these great movements of the past were specific causes from which 
they grew. These moving causes that brought prosperity and 
securer and more pleasant living in their train were new creations of 
mankind that suddenly spurred demand for raw materials, for 
machines, unheard of before, and for many men to operate them. 
Thus, he pointed to the effects of the automobile on industry and on 
life in America from its beginnings in the early years of this century 
and its tremendous development, bringing an expansion and better- 
ment for the country that survived unusual great vicissitudes and 
outlived them until the curtain fell in 1929. 

An element of this nature that has been brought forth in the 
situation of the present day, Mr. Howard asserted, is air conditioning. 
This, too, he said, is stirring swiftly out of restricted beginnings, for 
originally when first conceived in the research laboratories the range 
of its uses was studied with misgivings until it was conceded at 
length that it might be installed successfully in a few of the most 
pretentious new structures to be built. This state of mind was not 
unlike that of the ‘nineties when people were quite convinced that 
there could be no future for the odd contraption that Henry Ford 
and a few other visionaries of his ilk had evolved. In the brief span 
since air conditioning has become a possibility, Mr. Howard said, it 
has developed beyond allearly imaginings, outgrowing and rendering 
obsolete repeatedly its own production equipment and again and 
again compelling recasting of designs, ever on larger scales, and in 
general following a course in the public mind parallelling that of the 
automobile in its early days. It has become a common integer of 
all new modern construction, has been adapted for use in structures 
that have stood for vears, and has been reduced in its scope to the 
unit of a single room. 


Roosevelt and Destiny 


Another factor that Mr. Howard mentioned, without special 
stressing, however, is the presidential election in the United States 
next year and he implied that every agency and department of the 
federal government would be impelled in the natural course of things 
to employ every controllable measure to put the best face possible 
on conditions, perhaps remembering what Al Smith said about 
Santa Claus. Mr. Howard is firmly convinced that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will be re-elected for another term of office. He dismissed 
this question briefly. 

‘You can’t expect a definite program to be defeated by no 
program at all,” is the way he summarized it, and with char- 
acteristic phrasing he implied that all the protestations of the Re- 
publican party, and the plans of its leaders, have about as much 
chance of finding practical uses as some deceased old gentleman’s 
discarded eye-glasses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard with their lovely daughter, Miss Jane 
Howard, are making a trip around the world, a vacation trip without 
cares or particular object, but Mr. Howard is a newspaper man all 
the time and like one of the fire horses of the days that are gone he 
is ready to spring into the harness of service any time the gong 
rings. The family is keeping rendezvous in Shanghai with Mr. 
Jack Howard, the son of his father, who counts many friends in 
Shanghai and throughout the Far East after a Far Eastern journ- 
alistic novitiate in residence for periods of several months, first 
in Tokyo, then in Shanghai, in 1933 when he worked on the editorial 
staff of the Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, and afterwards in 
Manila. Mr. Jack Howard arrived in Shanghai late in October, 
bringing with him his bride, who was Miss Barbara Balfe, daughter 
of a prominent New York family. The younger Mr. Howard with 
his wife will accompany his parents and his sister as far as Manila 
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where he is on assignment “ to cover ” the ceremonial inaugurating 
the Philippine Commonwealth for the Washington, D.C. Daily 
News. He is Assistant Managing Editor of this important unit of. 
the Scripps-Howard organization at the American Capital. 

‘‘ Five years ago,”’ the elder Mr. Howard explained, “I prom. 
ised Manuel Quezon that I would be present when he was installed 
into the Presidency of the Philippines. I am keeping that promise 
and that is the only planned thing on our trip.” 


Big Ben, The Silent 


Accompanying Mr. and Mrs. Howard on their journeyings is 
Mr. Ben Foster. Any estimate of the Howard personality would 
be incomplete unless the image of Ben Foster is etched into the 
design. He is an exceedingly good-looking moose of a boy, amiable 
and smiling in the sunny fairway of life. In the position of Secretary 
he is at once his employer’s shield and buckler and his man Friday 
in a bewildering diversity of things. Certainly he has a lot on the 
ball, and certainly he needs it all in the spot he covers. He’s got 
an automatic clutch, and shifts his speed gears with noiseless 
precision to suit the tempo of unfolding occasions. In contrast 
with his mercurial employer he is deliberate in the take-off, but 
he moves with an unhurried celerity toward objectives which in- 
variably he reaches punctually on time. Appropriately his voice 
is never heard, and in the train of the Howard meteor he has long 
grown accustomed to living life under hydraulic pressure, but, for 
the preservation of his sanity, perhaps, he has evolved an unflurried 
and whimsical, but never phlegmatic, composure, and a receptive 
poise, which is never shaken, whatever happens. 

If Mr. Foster and his employer were to fall out of an airplane 
in the middle of the night neither of them probably would become 
very excited. One who has observed the phenomenon of these two 
diverse entities at work and at play can imagine readily that about 
when the parachutes opened, or may be a little before, a tensely 
pitched alto would split the darkness in dots and dashes, something 
like this. 

‘Say, Ben—this’ll give us a fine chance to see the Prime 
Minister ... He’s golfing around here somewhere .. . There’s got 
to be a landing field somewhere near, because he flew here . . . Say, 
Ben, can you hear me ?... Make a note to remind me after we 
see the Premier to run in and talk to Schultz about those pajamas 
before we grab a plane out... Bet you a dollar, Ben, we come 
down in water up to our necks ... Can’t light a cigarette in this 
damn wind to save my life...°° Thus it goes on the tight rope 
Ben Foster has to walk. Alongside of him the daring young man in 
the flying trapese hasn’t done any traveling or sight-seeing at all. 


In Which We Intrude 


A question that one interviewer put to Mr. Howard prompts a 
conclusion to this record of special interest to The Far Hastern 
Review. The-question had to do with American reactions to the 
situation in the Far East. What would the United States do, the 
questioner wanted to know, if China actually were to be dismember- 
ed, or if the Northern portion of the country were to be seized by 
another power. Mr. Howard considered this matter gravely through 
a measurable pause. 

‘“T do not believe,” he declared at length soberly, “ that any 
set of conditions anywhere that do not touch on American vital 
interests would pull the Americans out of the bleechers. We are 
fully preoccupied with the complexities of our own affairs, and we 
are content merely to sit on the side lines and watch the game. 
In short, we are going to give the finest exhibition any nation has 
ever staged of going along and attending to our own damn 
business.” 

To help in every possible way to prevent the outbreak of an 
American war in the Pacific has been the consistent purpose of the 
editorial efforts of The Far Eastern Review through the thirty-odd 
years of its existence, not, we hasten to say, in support of any pacifist 
notions, but, judging things from a ring-side seat, we deem this to 
be plain horse sense—the course in this part of the world that 
promises to yield the best material advantages for our country, 1} 
keeping with humanitarian principles and all the moralities, and 0 
[ine with our simple patriotic duty. So, Mr. Howard, in what you 
say we hear the answer to our prayers, and for your few kind 
words, and also for the fine glow of hopefulness you bring to warm 
our hearts—in all sincerity—we thank you.—al. 
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Kngineering and International Trade of Japan’ 


tT is known that the industrial production of Japan has in- 

creased in recent years to a noteworthy extent, and while 

there are no completely satisfactory statistics available, it 

seems to have been well established that the volume of the 
output of works as a whole has been advanced, on an average, by 
at least 35 per cent since 1930, most of this expansion taking place 
in 1933 and 1934. The value of exports rose from 1,410 
million yen in 1932, to 1,861 million yen in the following year, 
and to 2,172 million yen in 1934. Thus, during a period of per- 
sistent world depression, Japan has been able, in some measure, 
to escape the evils of industria] unemployment, from which other 
countries have suffered. 

It must be admitted that this state of affairs has been accom- 
panied by dealings with the national finances on what must 
be regarded as very unorthodox lines, involving the issue each year 
of loans to meet considerable budget deficits. This, as a short- 
run method of meeting unemployment, stagnation of industry, and 
loss.of the export trade of former years, has certainly proved 
effective, but it cannot, of course, be continued for long, the loan 
saturation point being approached at an ever-increasing rate. 

At the present time, the situation gives rise to some anxiety, 
for the budget for 1935-36 shows an estimated deficit of 749 million 
ven. It may be contended that the increase in the national debt of 
some 3,000 million yen during the last three years, or, say, £200 ,000,- 
000, is‘not an excessive price to pay for such benefits as have 
accrued ; indeed, it might be argued, that the increase in production 
constituted an addition to national wealth sufficient to offset the 
budget deficits, but it is clear that the increase activity has been 
due to a great extent, directly or indirectly, to the manufacture of 
military and naval equipment and supplies. Again, although there 
is now no abnormal unemployment in industry, there is serious 
distress in many agricultural areas. The real earnings of industrial 
workers as a whole have increased, but the average real earnings 
per head have remained stationary, or tended to decline in recent 
vears. The situation, therefore, may be summarized by stating that 
such prosperity as Japan has lately enjoyed has so far only benefited 
limited sections of the population. No share of it has gone to the 
agrarian class, and it has only been of advantage to those on the 
industrial side, apart from those in specially favored trades con- 
cerned with certain exports and with munitions, to the extent of 
saving them from possible unemployment, rather than by positively 
increasing their incomes. 

With this brief review of the prevailing general conditions in 
Japan, we may turn to the condition and development of industry 
and, in particular, of the engineering activities of the country. A 
recently published report of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
on Economic Conditions in Japan, prepared by Messrs. G. B. Sansom 
and H.A. Macrae, of H.M. Embassy, Tokyo (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 3s. 6d. net), contains information of present interest on 
many phases of the industrial and international position of the 
country, and is worthy of close study by those who either trade with 
her, or compete with her products in the Home and other markets. 


Industrial Workers Decrease in Number 


Of the total working population of Japan, nearly one-half is 
engaged in agriculture, and less than one-fifth in the manufacturing 
industries. In the rural districts, a state of actual over-population 
exists, and it might be supposed, because of this, that the industrial 
population has increased with the increase of total population. 
Such, however, has not been the case, for actually the statistics of 
employment in the manufacturing industries reveal a decrease in 
the number of workers, from 5.317.060 in 1920, to 5,184,060 in 
L930), This change has been due to many factors, some of which are 
significant, as, for instance, the decrease in female and juvenile 
employment, but has, nevertheless, been accompanied by an 
increased production. From this, the only conclusion possible is 
that there has been a considerable advance in industrial efficiency. 

_ Rationalization, increased use of special machinery, and 
improved management methods, have enabled full advantage to be 
taken of other favorable circumstances, and have combined to 
effect. remarkable development in export trade. Though official 


statistics of unemployment are not available in a way that makes 
possible exact comparison with other countries, it can be said that 
the degree of unemployment and under-employment provides a 
reserve of surplus labor upon which manufacturing industry has 
been able to draw without offering advances upon prevailing wage 
rates. Wages have not been forced down, as has been sometimes 
contended, but, on the other hand, there has been no need to 
increase them. The available statistics show that Japanese manu- 
facturing industry depends to a very large extent upon small-scale 
producers, and is as yet far from consisting mainly of large and 
highly organized units. An average wage of two yen a day, or about 
the equivalent of 2s. 43d., is sufficient to attract male workers from 
rural to urban employment. So far as wage rates enter into the 
consideration of the margin of competition between exporting 
countries, Japan’s competitors can hardly look for any relief in the 
near future. 

While there is evidence that Japanese authorities, and a number 
of industrialists, are now convinced of the need for co-operation 
between the trading nations in the building up of international 
trade to mutual advantage, such views are not generally held. It 
would be, therefore, a mistake, in the opinion of the authors of 
the report we are now dealing with, to suppose that what is some- 
what loosely called co-operation can easily assume concrete and 
practical form as between Japanese and United Kingdom industry, 
within their range of competition, and on an important scale. A 
further obstacle to such co-operation is the fact that, in many 
fields, the types of producers are so varied and ill-assorted that the 
task of co-ordinating their activities, even to deal with the regulation 
of internal supply and demand, has proved a difficult task for the 
Japanese Government. Where the industry is highly organized 
and powerful, as is the case with cotton textiles, exceptional strength 
enabled it to resist, if its leaders thought fit, all but the ultimate 
forms of official persuasion. Such factors have already impeded 
the progress of schemes of industrial co-ordination undertaken by 
the Government, despite the extensive powers conferred by iegisla- 
tion. Where efforts to reconcile United Kingdom and Japanese 
industrial interests have failed so far to produce results, this has 
been due to the Japanese industries concerned not having yet been 
adequately organized for corporate bargaining. Long and patient 
effort on both sides will be required to produce results of value, even 
though the Japanese Government may favor agreements in 
principle. 


Japan’s Mineral Resources 


Although Japan possesses a wealth of mineral resources and 
her mining industries give employment to over 300.000 workers, and 
output is augmented by Korea, they do not suffice for the domestic 
industrial requirements. Little of the coal is suitable for coking, 
and much has to be exported to offset the need for importing coking 
grades. Again, the production of iron ore, lead, zinc, tin and 
mercury is inadequate, and these must again be supplemented by 
imports. As yet, no nickel is produced, though deposits of ore 
exist in Korea, and there are no deposits of bauxite. The industry 
which above all probably shows the greatest degree of expansion 
is that of electric power supply. In the ten vears from 1922 to 1932. 
the capacity of the public supply undertakings rose from 950,000 kw. 
to 3,078,000 kw. Among the plant under construction in 1933 and 
1934 thermal generating stations predominated : the most important 
was the Kwansai Kyodo Karyoku station, with two 53.600 kw. 
steam turbine sets, At the beginning of the year 1934 the total 
capacity of power-generating plant was 4,933,000 kw. of which 37 
per cent represented thermal equipment, and, of the total, the 
supply companies’ share was 4,275,200 kw. A considerable ex- 
pansion of current consumption for industrial use is now anticipated. 

Regarding the iron and steel industry, at the end of 1934 the 
improvement of the two preceding years had been well maintained. 
Imports of raw materials, and their manufacture into finished pro- 
ducts, were still increasing ; indeed, Japanese manufacturers were 
not able to cope with the ever-growing demands. In comparison 
with the three previous years, the imports of iron ore in 1934 
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increased by about 30 per cent imports of scrap steel continued to 
rise, though it was nearly five times as great as in 1931. During 
the same period, the production of steel ingots only just doubled, 
from which it must be assumed that steel makers want to be assured 
of a good stock, by availing themselves of the present prices of raw 
materials: 


Production Stepped Up 


Approximately 64 per cent of the scrap stee! was imported 
from the United States of America. Lately, the tendency has been 
to increase the production of pig-iron by the use of ore obtained 
from China and the Straits Settlements. Both the Japanese Steel 
Cartel (Yawata) Works, and the Japanese Steel Tube Works are 
erecting blast furnace and steel plant, which when completed will 
give the country an increased production of something of the order 
of 590,000 tons per annum. When the Showa Steel Works in 
Manchuria start operations, a change in the importation of semi- 
finished products may be expected, because it is probable that these 
works will send 200,000 tons of semi-finished products to Japan. 
Recently, arrangements have been made to increase the annual 
output of this concern from the contemplated 350,000 tons to 
500,000 tons, so that it is clear that Japanese producers intend in 
the future to play an important part in the steel markets of the Far 
Kast. 

Due to increased activities in the shipbuilding industry, two 
ranges of thicknesses of steel plates have shown a very considerable 
increase among the imports, the reason being that the enhanced 
demand had to be met from outside, since the Japanese works had. 
in the first place, to meet the needs of the Imperial Navv. New 
plate mills have been erected, and some of the older mills extended, 
while the Iwai Tokuyama works have nearly completed a hot- 
rolled hoop mill ; firms exporting these two products must therefore 
anticipate greater difficulties in the future. Imports of thin sheets, 
both from the United Kingdom and America, have experienced a 
still greater fall. Tinplate may be expected to follow the general 
trend, as Yawata is now turning them out at the rate of 6,000 tons 
a month. 

Special Steels in Demand 


In contrast with this general experience, imports of special 
steels have been very much increased. Not only has the develop- 
ment of the steel industry been stimulated by Government pur- 
chases, but the steel export business has been rapidly extended, and 
was in 1934 nearly five times what it was in 1931 ; Manchuria is, 
however, at the moment taking 77 per cent of the total. Never- 
theless, sales have increased in China, British India, and in the Straits 


Distinguished Japanese 


N line with the great movement to effect economic co- 
operation between Japan and China and to take steps toward 
implementing this intention, a party of about twenty 
distinguished engineers from Japan arrived in Shanghai late 

in October to meet and exchange ideas with Chinese engineers, 

industrialists and other leaders on a tour through the principal 
centers of China. Viscount Kyoshiro Inoue, a member of the House 
of Peers, and head of the Engineering Association Koseikwai in 

Japan, accompanies the party of visitors as its leader. The party 

made but a brief stay in Shanghai in the course of which, however, 

two informal gatherings were held on invitation of Mayor Wu 

Te-chen at the headquarters of the China Arts Publishing 

Company. 

Viscount Inoue in a brief statement was at pains to say, “* We 
have no political mission.” The aim of the visitors, he explained, 
was to acquaint Chinese engineers and industrialists with the 
progress being made in Japan in industrial developments. He and 
his colleagues voiced the desire to do everything possible to promote 
technical co-operation between China and Japan, and, ‘as it cannot 
be hoped to achieve this through a single contact, Viscount Inoue 
intimated that future meetings between Chinese and Japanese 
engineers will probably be arranged. 

After a stop of only a day in Shanghai the party left by train for 
Nanking where they will stop briefly before proceeding to Tientsin 
and Peiping. On their way home they will proceed by rail to Dairen 
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Settlements. In wire products, the growth has been even mor 
striking, rising from 2,836 tons in 1931, to 32,899 tons in 1934 
Since the total steel production of Japan is increasing either directly 
or indirectly as a result of military and naval requirements, it may 
be asked what use will be made of the surplus capacity when these 
diminish. When that time comes, an outlet can only be sought in 
foreign markets, for the normal expansion of ordinary business in the 
domestic market can hardly be expected to meet the situation. By 
the State aided scrap-and-build scheme for dealing with 400,009 
gross tons of shipping of 25 vears age, and its replacement by 200,00 
tons of vessels of 4,000 gross registered tons and over 13} knots 
speed within a period of three vears, great assistance has been given 
to the shipbuilding industry. Extensions of this scheme are now 
under consideration. 

In addition to marine engine equipments for the new vessels 
an index to the capacity and activity of the engineering industry 
is afforded by the building of boilers fired with pulverized fuel or by 
chain-grate stokers, for units giving electrical outputs up to 106,000 
kw ; steam turbines with alternators of outputs up to 53,600 kw- 
water turbines with outputs up to 25,300 kw: generators with 
capacities up to 62,500 kw : complete thermal power stations, seven 
in number, having outputs up to 106,000 kw ; and complete hydro. 
electric stations, six in number, with outputs up to 19.000 kw. In 
addition to those previously referred to, ten other power-stations 
were under construction in 1934, designed for outputs up to 65,180 
kw. Railway material was being produced on a similar scale. In 
1933-34, the items built included 76 steam locomotives, two electric 
locomotives, 73 petrol-engined locomotives. two Diesel-engined 
locomotives, as well as passenger and goods rolling stock. It may 
be said that the local engineering industry is now able to supply all 
the normal requirements of the country, and looks abroad only for 
designs and manufacturing licences, and for the occasional supply of 
any special machines required. 

The increasing ability of Japan to supply her own plant has 
resulted in a continuous decrease in imports from 1929 to 1932. 
but recent demands for Manchuria, as well as for Japan herself, 
have been so great that imports have again expanded. Their value 
rose from 60 million yen in 1932 to 98 million yen in 1934. The 
greatest improvements were to be found in connection with internal. 
combustion engines, automobile parts, steam boilers, pumps and 
machine tools. The authorities, particularly those concerned with 
military affairs, are encouraging the development of a_ purely 
Japanese motor-manufacturing industry, but although production 
of such units has been greatly extended, requirements have become 
so great that imports continue on a large scale. 
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where they are to remain for three days, going then to Mukden, and 
then to Seoul on the way to Fusan where an All-Chosen Industrial 
Conference is to open on November 17. It is said that no formal 
conferences anywhere jin China will be held in connection with the 
present visit of the party, which is in the nature of a preliminary 
survey. 

fn connection with the visit to China of the Japanese engineers, 
originally it was planned to hold an engineering congress in con- 
junction with Chinese engineering bodies in Shanghai, and following 
this a series of conferences and meetings was contemplated in other 
centers in China. This plan had to be abandoned due to the short 
time that several of the Japanese travelers had at their disposal and 
also, it is said, due to some lack of warmth displayed toward the 
general idea of getting together in certain sections among the 
Chinese. 

Among those in the visiting group, besides Viscount Inoue, 
were, Mr. K. Hayashi, Director of the Osaka Army Arsenal ; Mr. 
T. Kajii, Director of the Engineering Bureau of the Ministry of 
Communications ; Mr. M. Kagayama, Expert of the South Man- 
churia Railway ; Mr. R. Yamada, Director of the Imperial Japanese 
Government Railways’ Research Bureau ; Mr. T. Minohara, Director 
of the Technical Research Section of the Navy Office; Mr. T 
Miyamoto, Engineer of the Public Works Department of the Home 
Office, and Mr. S. Motora, an engineer associated with several of the 
heavy industries of his country. 
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The New Home of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank’ 


rt would be difficult to imagine a more picturesque setting 

for the new head office of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 

ing Corporation than the site on the ground sloping up- 

wards from Des Voeux Road. facing south towards the 
Peak. and with its north facade to Statue Square and the lovely 
harbor of Hongkong. The new building, on a site of 56,000 
square feet in area, occupies the space formerly covered by the 
old bank building, the Theater Royal, and W ardley Street. with 
a frontage of some 247 feet on both Des Voeux and Queen’ s Roads, 
and towers above the Courts of Justice on its east and the Chartered 
Bank building on its west. 

Following the modern trend in architecture, the design is 
simple and dignified, while the strong vertical treatment above 
the solid horizontal base gives an impression of great strength 
and stability. Further, the outline of the top of the tower has 
been designed so as to be in harmony with the grandeur of the 
Peak in the background. Figureheads, depicting ‘‘ Men of Vision. 
surmount the massive piers, while the four corners of the tower- 
top are each enriched by a sculptured lion’s head —symbolic of 
strength—carved out of a five ton piece of stone. 

The Main Entrance is on Queen’s Road, and is approached 
up a wide flight of stairs flanked by two other flights leading to the 
entrance hall of the offices and the Chinese de ‘partment respectiv - 
The high entrance archway leading to the Portico is protected by ¢ 
pair of magnificent bronze gates surmounted by a grille with 
Norman figures in armor. Within the bronze doors is an entrance 
hall which acts as an airlock to prevent too rapid a leakage of 
conditioned air, while entrance to the main Banking Hall is 
gained through an imposing bronze screen, thirteen feet in width 
and eighteen feet in height. The Portico is finished throughout 
In granite. 





A Pleasing Contrast 


The Banking Hall, occupying an area of 14,600 square feet, 
is lined with highly polished Botticino marble which forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to the dark rich Ashburton (Devonshire) marbie of 
the columns in the Public Space. Above is a barrel-vaulted ceiling 
finished in Venetian mosaics, representing on one side the progress 
of transport through the ages in the Eastern and Western hemis. 
pheres, and on the other a composition representing the progress 
of commerce and industry, treated similarly. Right overhead. 
in the center, are two allegorical mosaics composed of Ceres, the 
Goddess of Abundance, and Helios, the Sun-God, drivi ing his 
chariot across the sky. The decoration is completed by semi- 
circular panels at each end of the vault, depicting Eastern and 
Western banking. 

Large bronze laylights in the ceiling, which throw an even 
and shadowless light over the entire working space, illuminate the 
Hall, while bronze wall fixtures provide indirect illumination for 
spaces not lit by the ceiling lights. Long or unsightly wire con- 
nections are obviated by means of a grid below the floor, which 
enables telephone or light connections to be made at every desk 
by means of plugs. 

The other entrance, on Des Voeux Road, is reached by 
marble staircase with a solid balustrade of Botticino and Ashburton 
marble, while carved panels in low relief and bronze wali bowls 
for lighting form a striking feature. 

Of special interest are the two large bronze lions, similar to 
those which have attracted the superstitious reverence of the 
Chinese on the Shanghai Bund which flank the entrance of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank building there. Symbolic of the 
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Photo courtesy of the “North-China Daily News” 


View of the new building of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank at Hongkong as seen from the south-west. The picture was taken from 
the grounds of Government House 
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Setting the reinforcing bars for the concrete raft beams 





A general view of the site with the work under way 


October, 1935 





Erecting the steelwork on the front portion of the buiiding 


British spirit, they were modelled and cast in Shanghai by Mr. 
W. W. Wagstaff. Above the entrance are five bronze panels. 
four of which represent China, Japan, India and the Federated 
Malay States, while the center panel bears the bank’s coat of arms. 

The lob by within opens into the entrance hall, which contains 
bronze grilles leading to the office lifts on the right, and on the 
left to the Safe Deposit Vault. 


Utilitarian Safe Deposit Room 


This vault was specially designed by Messrs. Chubb & Son. 
of England. The actual safe deposit room itself, the strongest 
in the Far East, is constructed of special materials, including a 
patent form of steel reimforceme nt which is designed to resist every 
lnown form of attack. Heavy steel grilles cut off the safe 
deposit department fr ym the rest of the huilding, and through them 
one can see the 20 ton polished steel door of the safe deposit room. 
This door is constructed of special steel which will resist al! forms 
of safebreaking—including oxy-ace ok yiaie apparatus—yet it is 
so accurately balanced that when unlocked it swings at the pressure 
of a finger. An emergency door, smaller but equal in strength, 
is also provided. 

Within is a blaze 
of light and polished 
steel ; the deposit room 
is lined from floor to 
ceiling with stainless 
steel boxes of various 
sizes. In order to avoid 
piereing the walls for 
air ducts, air-condition- 
ing is effected from the 
outside when the door 
is open by means of 


a very Ingenious con- 
nection which swings 


round when the door 
cioses. Naturally, every 
known device in the 
way of electric signals 
and alarms is fitted. 
In addition to 7.000 
deposit boxes, clients 
have at their disposal 
‘ix large strong rooms. 
Outside the 20 ton 
door, but within the 
heavy steel grille that 
shuts off the deposit 
vault from the entrance 
hall, is the custodian’s 
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The erection of steelwork on the back portion of the builiding 


inspection rooms, fitted with steel desks, telephones, and other 
conveniences, for the use of clients who wish to deal with their 
valuables without leaving the bank’s premises. Each room is 
fitted with a special lock which permits its occupants’ opening the 
door from the inside, but which only the custodian can open from 
the outside. Complete privacy is thus assured, while electric 
indicators show which rooms are being occupied. 

For the convenience of clients desirous of depositing their 
daily takings in safety when the bank is closed to business, a Chubb’s 
night safe, of ingenious construction, has been provided in the 
exterior masonry near the main entrance. 


Special Safety Yard 


The rest of the lower ground floor is occupied almost entirely 
by the bank's treasuries w hich, like the safe deposit vault, are of 
great strength. The burglar-proof doors are fitted with the latest 
combination locks. Silver can be discharged from lorries accom- 
modated in a special safety yard, where they are not exposed to 
public view. These treasuries contain space for checking, count- 
ing, packing, and unpacking both coins and bullion, and the steel 
shelving is so arranged 
that dollars can be 
stacked in a manner 
that permits of their 
being easily counted. 

The treasuries are 
surrounded by a patrol 


corridor, while on the 
closing of the bank 
access to its offices 


can only be gained 
through the Guards’ 
room. They are air- 
conditioned, and com- 
pare favorably with 
those of any other 
bank in the world. 
The bank, offices. 
and residentia! quarters 
are equipped with 
eleven lifts of the latest 
type, which attain a 
speed of 500 feet per 
minute. Their opera- 
tion is almost uncanny. 
the opening and closing 
of the gates, starting, 
and stopping, all being 
automatically controll- 
ed by the mere pressing 


lobby, aut each end of a button by the 
0 which are small Showing the stage when the stee!work was comp!eted attendant. 
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Erecting the stone work en the front portion of the building 


The banking portion of the building, as will he realized by 
the foregoing, is the last word in design and equipment. No 
wood has been used—doors, trimmings, desks, chairs and all other 
furniture being of steel. Experts from England made a careful 
study of the bank’s requirements, and all furniture and equip- 
ment has been designed with the object of affording the maximum 
of efficiency and convenience. The tower contains a squash court 
and changing room and apartments for certain members of the 
junior staff and for the resident engineer, while an observation 
balcony, surrounding the eleventh floor, gives an uninterrupted 
view on all sides. 

The intermediate floors between the Mezzanine—which con- 
tains the Board Room 
—and the seventh © WIP ee 
have been designed as —— 
offices for letting, and 
are also air-condi- 
tioned. The floors are 
laid with a_ special 
linoleum of — green 
marbled finish with 
brown lintile covered 
skirtings, while the 
doors, as elsewhere 
throughout the build- 
ing, are of steel, stove- 
enamelled to a rich 
brown color. 


Hive of Industry 
The building of 


the new bank forms a 
story in itself. De- 
molition on the old 
building commenced 
on October 11, 1933, 
but in spite of the ) S , sete 
arduous task of pulling Main Staircase showing indirect lighting 
down the thick 
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Showing progress with erection of stone 
January 5, 1935 





October, 1935 
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work. Photo taken 


masonry and breaking up the reinforced concrete of the strong- 
rooms—necessitating the employment of compressed air drills and 
oxy-acetylene apparatus—the site was cleared by December 16. 


Test boreholes were sunk during January, and it was decided that 
no bearing piles should be used, but that the foundations should be 
sunk down to the hard decomposed granite which, previous to the 
reclamation of the land, had been below the harbor bed. Driving 
of the 40 feet sheet piling along the front portion was completed in 
February. 1934, and progress was made with excavating. 
Meanwhile, activities were taking place elsewhere. The stone 
quarries at Kowloon had hecome hives of industry, and each shaped 
and finished stone was numbered to correspond with the architects 





Interior of the Banking Hall, main ground 
floor 


plans, so that work 
could proceed without 
delay as soon as the 
builders were on the 
site. Steel works in 
England were making 
and shipping out the 
frame work of the new 
building. This frame- 
work is constructed 
entirely of Chromodot 
Steel, which has 4 
per cent more strength 
than mild steel, anc 
has not heretofore bee? 
used for the entire 
framework of any large 
building. About 2,4 
tons were imported 
into Hongkong for the 
new bank. 

The excavation ol 
the front portion ol 
the site was finished 
in March, and dumng 
April the waterpro f- 
ing of the raft and 
foundations below the 


October, 1935 
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Ornamental Grilles leading to Safe Deposit. Lower ground floor 
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tower, and the laying and concreting of the main beams of the 


reinforced raft, were completed. 
stanchions. 


treasuries. 
been put into position for the 
ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone, which was pertormed 
by H.E. the Governor of 
Hongkong, Sir William Peel. 


Rapid Erection 


From then onwards, the 
building grew visibly. The 


entire framework was in position 
by November. Stonework was 
rising steadily on all sides, and 
keeping just ahead of the 
stonemasons were the workmen 
engaged in the installation of 
piping for the plumbing of the 
building and the network of 
conduits and eables for the 
lighting and telephone services, 
and the special panel-heating 
coils recessed in the ceilings to 
warm the building in winter. 
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Entrance Lobby from Statue Square showing staircase up 
Banking Floor 
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Everything was now in readiness 
for the steelwork, the first step being the setting of the great 
square and solid base plates on which were erected the main 
While the framework of the building was taking shape, 
other workmen were concreting the main retaining walls to the 
hasement and setting the intricate steel reinforcement of the 
By October 17, sufficient of the stone-facing had 


Chief Manager's private 
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View of the east side of the Main Banking Hall 
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Below the lower ground floor is the basement, which extends 


the main ground floor 
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The Board Reom located on the Mezzanine Floor of the New Building 


across the entire width of the Des Voeux Road frontage ; it is of 
considerable depth and most imposing. Here are accommedated 
the elaborate air-conditioning machinery, boilers, the incinerators 
for the destruction of old notes, books and rubbish and the pumps 
which are required for various purposes and a large workshop. 
The Ammonia Refrigerating Plant is enclosed within a metal and 
glass screen and is provided with special ventilation to the open 


air to prevent leakage of 
ammonia into the building. 


White tiles cover the walls, and 
the floor is of red quarry tiling. 
The basement will be kept as 
clean as a new pin, for the 
boilers are fed with oil-fuel, 
stored in underground tanks 
below the private roadway to 
the West of the building, and fed 
to the furnaces automaticaily. 

The Main Switch Room, on 
the Des Voeux Road level. 
and immediately behind the 
Transformer Room, is the last 
word in electrical engineering. 
The entire electrica! installations 
of the building are controlled 
from this switchboard which 1s 
80 feet in length, and here too 
is the master clock which 
operates all the electric clocks 

(Continued on page 359) 
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The Canton-Hankow Railway 


Difficult Work Over the Middle Section of 406 Km. in Full Progress ; Entire Line to be 
Completed by End of 1936 


By H. H. LING, Director and Engineer-in-Chief Chuchow-Shaochow Section Canton-Hankow Railway 


‘MONG China’s many extensive programs in the construction 
of railways and highways, the completion of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway occupies the most important position 

—— and is perhaps the most interesting undertaking technically 
as well as otherwise. 

As China’s main river courses are mostly from West to East. 
land communication from North to South is usually difficult. 
With the completion of the Peiping-Hankow Railway and the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway, the linking up of Hankow with Canton 
was most urgentiy needed, politically as well as economically, so that 
the central part of China will be in more direct touch with Canton, 
the great metropolis of the south. 

The first motive for the construction of this railway of 1,096 km. 
in length connecting two important cities of China with populaticn 
of nearly one million each and passing through rich provinces with 
an aggregating population of over 90,000,000 can be traced as far 
back as 1896. Two years later, an agreement was made between 
the Chinese Minister in Washington, on behalf of the Director- 
General of Imperial Chinese 
Railways, and the China Devel- 
opment Company, an American 
Syndicate, to construct this line 
by providing China with a loan 
of £4,000,060 and stipulating the 
employment of an American | ‘JO 
Engineer-in-Chief. Work on the = 
Canton-Samsui Branch was first 
started, and in the year 1904, 
this short branch of 49 km. was 
opened to traffic. 

The American Company {| : be 
could then no longer proceed any # @ 
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further on account of serious 
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taneously from the north end also. Consequently, in 1911. the 
” Hukwang Railway Loan Agreement ” was entered into, a portion 
of which (the British portion) was designated for the construction 
of a railway main line from Wuchang to the Southern boundary of 
Hunan (Hupeh-Hunan Section) cennecting with the Kwangtung 
Section of the Canton-Hankow Railway. Work from the Wuchang 
end was actually started towards the south in 1912, but on account 
of the World War being started in 1914, work was greatly affected in 
an adverse way mainly due to the blocking of financial resources. and 
it was only possible for the Administration to open the section from 
Wuchang to Changsha for a distance of 368 km. to traffic in 19]7. 
The section from Changsha to Chuchow due south for a dis- 
tance of 49 km. had been, in the meantime, completed for coal 
transport purposes. For the whole trunk line of 1,096 km. from 
Canton to Wuchang (opposite Hankow), there had been completed 
only the two outlying sections. one of 223 km. on the south and the 
other of 417 km. on the north, therefore leaving the middle section 
of 456 km. over difficult mountainous regions, especially along the 
Hunan-Kwangtung Border, from 

——  Chuchow, Hunan Province to 


a a, { Shaochow, Kwangtung Province, 
“ ‘y incomplete and in a state of 
4 x | suspension for a period of some 
x 13 years. The delay of many 
vears in the completion of this 

important trunk line not only 

ty hinders political unification and 


economic development of the 
Nation, but also renders it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for its two 
short sections to struggle for 
their very existence on account of 
serious local water competition. 
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objections raised by interested A, Ped 

* ; a . sz _@ . ’ 4Miukdery/ 
parties thereby involving inter- S: y, a _—s 
national complications in their yn... aochow-Lochang Section 


trail, and therefore, in 1905, local 
promoters were interested and 
adequate funds were solicited to 
redeem the concession for the 
building of this Railway original- 
ly granted to the American firm. 
Since then the interests of the 











Early in 1929, the Ministry of 
Railways, then a newly establish. 
ed Department of the National 
Government, decided that above 
everything else the construction 
of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
should be resumed without fur- 
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section in question of the Canton- | © es oy Lie es ae BS ther delay with the section from 
Hankow Railway were turned | { SSF 9 oe “ai feng THsuchow | Shaochow to Lochang over a 
into the hands of the then Yueh #2 SHOP Met , - &* length of 50 km. to be taken up 
Han (Canton-Hankow) Railway Pi adie. FON Tg Pukow% first. With a certain amount of 
Company, through which the _ mS Ne bridge and tunnel work in this 


construction of this section could 
be resumed and subsequently 
the section from Canton ‘to 
Shaochow over a distance of 223 


km. was completed in 1915. The ft ae, 
Railway Company was likewise | -~ 

in difficulties and it was im- y & 
possible for the construction to | ,\ sale 


proceed much further. 

In view of the difficultiesfora 
private concern to raise sufficient |. %- 
funds to complete the whole 
undertaking in the course of a 
few years, the Imperial Govern. 
ment deemed it necessary to 
raise a foreign loan again in order 
to speed up the completion of 
the line by pushing work simul- 





section already started prior to 
thesuspension of work in 1915, the 
Ministry succeeded to secure from 
the Belgium Boxer Fund certain 
appropriations for purchasing 
rails, bridges, and some rolling 
stock, and the work of. this 
section was formally resumed in 
the Jatter part of 1929. This 
section of 50 km. follows the 
upper course of the North River 
and necessitates crossing of the 
Nan Hsiung River with one 60) m. 


RAILWAY MAP OF CHINA steel truss, five 30 m., one IS m. 
Scale Lae SPO 800,600 300K and one 10 m. girders. There was 
paneer Railway Completed also to be built in this section, @ 


tunnel of 426 meters, one of the 


come Railway Under Construction | 
a ern 4 son 5 a ° | longest of the entire system. 


October, 1935 


Construction had a good start with appropriation from the 
Southern Section to the extent of $100,000 per month out of its 
receipts for labor and local materials charges. Unfortunately, 
about one year later, funds were becoming gradually scarce, and 
work could go on only slowly, until the summer of 1932, when 
work was practically suspended again. In the meantime, the 
negotiations between the Ministry of Railways and the Sino- British 
Boxer Fund Board for a loan sufficient to complete the Canton- 
Hankow Kailway had made much progress, and pending final 
settlement of the agreement, an advance of $700,000 was made in 
October, 1932, and the work of this Shaochow-T.ochang Section was 
resumed again until its completion in September, 1933, when this 
section was handed over to the Southern Section Administration for 
operation. The opening of this section has given impetus to the 
coal and salt traffic to the Southern Section of the Railway. 


Sino-British Boxer Fund and the Remaining Lochang- 
Chuchow Section 


In December, 1922, the British Government announced that 
the balance of the British share of the Boxer Indemnity of 1901 
would be remitted and placed under the control of the Chinese 
Government to be devoted to purposes mutally beneficial to China 
and the United Kingdom. It was not until December, 1930. 
formal Notes were exchanged between the two governments in an 
effort to arrive at a method of using the fund. It was subsequently 
agreed that the fund be applied in the creation of an endowment 
which would consist in its investment in rehabilitating and building 
railways and in other productive enterprise in China. As a result. 
the Ministry of Railways of the Government of the Chinese Republic 
and the Board of Trustees Administering the Boxer Funds concluded 
in July, 1933, a loan agreement in which the Ministry of Railways 
will be granted for the completion of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
the sum of £1,660,000 for purchasing materials abroad and about 
$30,000,000 Chinese currency for labor and local materials in China. 
In case there is any shortage of funds to be found in future in addi- 
tion to the above pledges of funds forthcoming, the Ministry of Rail- 
ways will be expected to make suitable arrangements to meet the 
deficit. 

In view of the successful negotiations pertaining to the definite 
sources of funds for the completion of the Chuchow-Lochang con- 
struction, the Administration, then still situated in Canton, had lost 
no time in starting work from Lochang toward the north at once 
in July, 1933, and two months later, removed their headquarters to 
Hengchow, Hunan, so as to plan for the final location of the inter- 
vening sections between Lochang and Chuchow as well as to push 
construction work in general as enthusiastically as possible from 
Chuchow on the north in the latter part of 1933. The official 
estimate for the final completion of the entire length of 406 km. 
from Chuchow to Lochang was fixed to be around the latter part of 
1936, which time limit the Administration have still found no 
particular reasons to extend. 
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Engineering Organization 


The Chuchow-Shaochow Section Construction Administration. 
at first established in Canton and then removed to Hengchow, is 
under the charge of a Director and Engineer-in-Chief. He is 
assisted by an Assistant Engineer-in-Chief, a General Secretary and 
a Chief Accountant in the Head Office. 

The line of 406 km. is divided into six Districts. each under the 
charge of a District Engineer, with the length of a District ranging 
from 46 to 90 km. subject to the nature of work and the general 
facilities of the district concerned. Each district is divided into 
three or four sections, each under a Section Engineer, with length 
of section varying from 13 to 26 km. also subject to the nature of 
work. There are altogether 2] sections in six Districts. In case if 
the length of a section is comparatively long or work particularly 
heavy, subsections are frequently established. Each District is pro- 
vided with a Medical Doctor, and a Police Officer with a certain 
number of armed forces to guard the safety. 

For convenience of transportation and distribution of large 
quantities of materials and construction plants and equipment, a 
transport office is established in Canton and in Wuchang, and three 
store depots are maintained one each at Chuchow, Hengchow and 
Lochang. 


Accounting and Auditing 


With the view to follow a policy of strict economy, the Account- 
ing Department is made directly responsible to the Director and 
Engineer-in-Chief and allowed to maintain only a very limited stafi 
of working assistants. 

The monthly cash requirements for the carrying on of the con- 
struction work are appropriated from the British Indemnity Funds 
or from other sources and remitted through the Ministry of Railways 
upon application of the Construction Administration. These 
remittances are usually divided into several parts and separately 
deposited with the Banks in Hankow. Changsha, Hengchow, Canton 
and Hongkong, each nearest to the chief center of construction 
activities in accordance with the needs as exist throughout the 
entire Section. 

Each District is allowed an Imprest Cash to meet the mis- 
cellaneous expense accounts or daily labor payments, while work 
done through contractors is first measured by the District Engineers 
and then submitted to the Head Office for payment. The former is 
recouped every ten days and the latter monthly. 

As soon as all the applications for payments as submitted by 
the various Districts reach the Head Office. they are first forwarded 
to the Engineering Department for examination and verification 
of work done, and then tvansmitted to the Accounting Department 
for necessary auditing and recording into the Register of Contract 
costs, etc. When the accounting procedure is complete, official 
pay-vouchers are then prepared with the necessary endorsements 
attached by all the responsible Officers concerned. 
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These Pay Vouchers will be then forwarded to the Chief 
Auditor for his examination and countersignature. The Chief 
Auditor is jointly appointed by the Ministry of Railways and 
the Board of Trustees for the Administration of the British In- 
demnity Fund as stipulated in the Loan Agreement, and is em- 
powered to examine and countersign all the receipts and payments 
as well as all the other documents pertaining to financial matters. 


Purchasing of Materials 


(a) From Lonpon Funp: In accordance with Notes exchang- 
ed in September, 1930, between the Chinese Government and the 
British Government, it is specified that “all orders for materials 
required and purchased abroad out of these funds including bridges, 
locomotives, rolling stock, rails and other equipment will be placed 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” The 
Ministry of Railways has since 1933, placed the following orders 
through the Chinese Government Purchasing Commission in London 
for the completion of the Canton-Hankow Railway :— 


Description Quantity Estimated Cost 

1. Rails and Accessories _ 49.360 M.T. £426,970 
2. Steel Bridges 5,935 M.T. £113,716 
3. Rolling Stock 7 ™ fe £719,000 

(a) Locomotive BA - i 24 Pes. 

(6) Shunting Engine = al 4 ,, 

(c) Covered Wagon .. - a 160... 

(d) High Side Wagon ath C ITS, ss 

(e) Flat Wagon La - ia Qi), 

(f) Ist Class Sleeping Car .. 2 5 

(g) 2nd Class Sleeping Car .. es 5 

(h) 2nd Class Day Coach .. i D 

(2) 3rd Class Car... - of 20) 

(7) Dining Car = 0 - 5 

(k) Baggage Car... oo - D 

(4) Mail Car re bes D 
4. Telephone and Telegraph a ol - £ 2.460 
5. Construction Plant, Track Tools, Power Plant, 


Mechanical Equipment, Water Tanks and Acces- 

sories, Turntables, Weigh-bridges, Surveying In- 

struments, Reinforcing Bars, etc. .. £ 73,580 

(6b) From Catna Funps: Most of the local purchases out of 
China Fund are handled by the Purchasing Commission of the 
Ministry of Railways. 

(a) Sleepers -—It was estimated that some 670,000 pieces of 
sleepers will be required for the whole section. On account of 
climatic conditions where soft wood sleepers are lable to serious 
attack of white ants, the first order was placed for 120,000 pieces of 
creosoted Canadian Douglas Fir of 6-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. O-1n. 
treated with 50 per cent pure creosote and 50 per cent petroleum 
at 7 lbs. absorption per cu. ft. As creosoted soft wood cannot be 
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economically used without the use of steel tie plates, the combined 
cost of wood and tie plates was found greater than hard wood alone, 
Australian Hard Wood and Jarrah wood of 5-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. 0-in. 
were later widely used. About 60,000 pieces of local pine and fir 
sleepers have been purchased in Hunan for the use of sidings and 
unimportant track. 

(6) Cement :—About 525,000 barrels of cement are required 
for the whole section. For the Southern Section coming from 
Wuchang, Chi Hsin Pagoda Brand Cement manufactured in “Tay eh 
is commonly used. For the Southern Section, Sai Chuan cement 


in Canton (Government enterprise) and Dragon Brand from Hai- 


phong are used with satisfaction. 


Contracting 


After being suspended for many years and interrupted many 
times, resulting in the disappointment of many former contractors, 
the resumption of work in 1933, was not met with much optimism 
by the public, and did not attract any attention of the contracting 
field. Incidentally, the section. north of Lochang where work was 
started first was most difficult, not only in the nature of work re- 
quiring large scale rock cutting and blasting, but also in the in- 
convenience of transportation and management. This kind of work 
for a length of 50 km. requires some 40,000 workmen. Usually the 
contractors had to hire and bring them in from some distance 
and then provide fer them lodging places and food supply con- 
stituting another difficult problem. The Administration had to 

take much pains and trouble in securing contractors and workmen 
and in getting the work started in July. 1933. 

Later on, knowing that work on the whole section was really 
to be carried on a large scale and that construction funds were 
forthcoming, contractors gradually took serious interest and then 
the Administration began to be able to select proper contractors for 
the proper work at reasonable costs. During the year 1933, 37 
contracts were awarded, and in 1934, 535 were signed costing re- 
spectively $2.300,000 and $12,735,000 in round figures. 

Besides local contractors and local laborers doing most. of the 
earthwork, most of the tunnel contractors and stone cutters are 
irom the north. They are experienced railway workers, more 
familiar with the work and are physically better fitted. Some of 
the masonry workers and carpenters are from Shanghai. The first 
few months in the year 1935, mark the climax in the number of 
workmen employed, when more than 160,000 men are working over 
the whole section of 406 km. 


Difheult Work Over Provincia! Border 


Of the whole uncompleted section of 406 km. the stretch of 
about one-third the distance, from Lochang to Chenchow, over the 
provincial divide, is perhaps the most difficult section of this whole 
system, necessitating heavy rock cutting, tunnelling and construction 
of high bridges and extensive retaining walls. The original location 





New Tracks being Laid 
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One of the many tunnels recently completed 


of this section made by British Engineers of the Yueh Han (Canton- 
Hankow) Railway Co., called for some sixty-six tunnels. Sub- 
sequent studies have made many improvements in the alignment, 
and the line now adopted was located by Mr. Y. C. Lee and Mr. P.S. 
Liu, now both District Engineers, placing a part of the line on the 
Kwangtung side further out along the upper course of the North 
River, greatly diminishing the amount of tunnelling at the expense 
of certain increase in the quantity of protection work. Final 
location calls for only 14 tunnels in this section, the longest one being 
300 meters through hard rock. 

The rock formation is mainly composed of good limestone, 
either exposed or covered with a few feet of earth. Most of the 
rock cutting work is done with air compressor sets and dynamite. 
On account of the steep natural side slopes along the river making 
the transportation of these machines exceedingly difficult, only 
portable compressors of light weight can be used to advantage. In 
many instances, these compressors are mounted on small boats 
moving up and down the river as required. The quantity of rock 
cutting in this difficult section amounts to about 3,000,000 cu. 
meters. 

As most of the stream crossings in this section are of shallow 
water with solid rock bottom and high banks, reinforced concrete 
arches are most suitable both from engineering and esthetic points 
of view. In several cases, 30-meter and 40-meter reinforced con- 
crete arches are adopted to advantage, and in other instances, steel] 
spans with masonry piers of 40 meters in height are not infrequent. 

The construction of this section of 120 km. is very much 
handicaped by the inconvenience of transportation, for beyond 
Lochang, the North River goes into deep gorges through mountain 
ranges, and there are only broken paths on the steep hill-sides close 
to the river. The river is extremely shallow in dry seasons and 
within 40 km. north of Lochang, there are no fewer than 18 rapids. 
On the north side of the divide, the mountain ranges are more 
scattered, and there is not even a single water course such as the 
North River. Thus transportation of men and materials is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, by land or by water. The cost of transporting 


one barrel of cement is frequently greater than the cost of cement 
itself, 


Major Bridges in Nerthern Section 


In the Northern Section from Chuchow to Hengchow covering 
a distance of 130 km. the line goes over rolling country with only 
one short tunnel, small amount of rock cutting and one retaining 
wall. There are, however, three major bridges in this section over 
the Lo Ho, Mi Ho and Lei Ho, all tributaries to the Hsiang Ho. 
The Lo Ho crossing c aga ige of 4-45 m. through trusses and 7- 18 m. 
deck girders, the Mi Ho, 2-45 m. through trusses and 14-18 m. deck 
girders, and the Lei Ho, 4-60 m. through trusses and 8-18 m. deck 
girders, Work on these bridges was started in October, 1934. 
The piers of the Mi Ho resting on rock foundations were finished 
early in 1935, but those of the other crossings where caissons are to 
be sunk and a great number of piles to be driven will not be com- 
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One of the many tunnels recently completed 


pleted until the end of 1935, on account of high flood that came 
rather early during the spring season. The steel trusses and girders 


all arrived during April and May. Erection will begin by August I, 
1935. 


Technical Standards 


The section of the line from Chuchow south to Kwangtung 
border was located twice using 1 per cent and then 0.7 per cent as 
maximum gradient. Over the mountainous section for a distance 
of 60 km. several preliminary surveys were run using 0.7, 1.0 and 
even 1.5 per cent maximum grade. In view of the fact that the 
question of maximum grade should be considered relating to the 
whole line and not one of local nature, a joint conference of the 
three sections of the line, namely, the Northern Section, the Southern 
Section, both under operation, and the Chu-shao Section under 
construction, was held early in 1933, to discuss this question as well 
as other important technical problems common to them all. It was 
decided that 0.7 per cent maximum grade and curvature of 300 
meters radius should be fixed for the section from Chuchow to Chen- 
chow, and that a maximum grade of 1.5 per cent with curve com- 
pensation, and sharper curvature might be allowed for the section 
trom Chenchow to Lochang when necessary. Final location survey 

over this difficult section has selected a line with broken 1 per cent 

grade without curve compensation for lengths of less than three 
ag on both sides of the divide, all. confined to a distance of 20 
km. just north of the provincial border. As maximum curvature 
is 4° 45° (20 m. chord equivalent to 241 m_ radius) the maximum 
grade on the curve portion is therefore 1.285 per cent while the 
length of the curve in this particular case is less than 500 meters. 

All rails and accessories are of 43 kg. (equivalent to 85 Ibs. 
per yard) Chinese National Standard Section and 12 meters in length. 
Bridges of various spans are all of standard design of Coopers E-50 
loading, and all the turntables are 30 m. in diameter. Each station 
is provided with at least two loop lines with minimum effective 
length of 450 m. with 1,000 m. provision forland. Allother standards 
for roadbed widths, tunnel sections, minimum clearances. platform 
heights, etc., are in conformity with the Ministry of Railways’ Stand- 
ards. 

Sleepers of treated Douglas fir are of 6-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. 0-in. ; 
Jarrah and Australian Hard Wood, 5-in. by 9-in by 8-ft. Q-in. ; 
and of Hunan local pine and fir wood 6-1tn. by 8-in. by 8-in. 0-in. 
Sixteen pieces of sleepers are used under one rail length of 12 m. 
with staggered joints. 

All new locomotives are designed for the through use of the 
whole line and are of a new type of 4-8-4 with a tractive effort of 
17,500 kg. capable of attaining a speed of 80 km. an hour on level 
track and of hauling 1,000 M.T. at a speed of 25 km. per hour on an 
l per cent up grade. This will be the standard type of locomotives 
to be used on the Canton-Hankow Railway for some time to come. 
All the covered, high-side and flat-wagons are all 40-T capacity, all 
steel, and of the Ministry of Railways’ Standard design. Passenger 
cars of various classes are similar to those of the Tientsin- Pukow 
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Two spans of 18 m. Steel Girders 


Railway with certain improvements and modifications to suit the 
local climatic conditions. 


Transportation of Materials 


Tois section of 406 km. requires for its construction some 
50,000 tons of rails and accessories, 6,000 tons of stee! bridges, several 
thousand tons of steel bars, 670,000 pieces of sleepers. 525,000 
barrels of cement and large quantities of construction equipment 
and tools, and the transportation of these materials to the very 
interior and distribution over a distance of 406 km. is by no means 
an easy task. Of all these materials, less than one-third is landed 
in Canton and transported by rail to Lochang, the southern base. 
and the rest is landed in Wuchang and transported by rail to Chu- 
chow, the northern base. Both the two terminal sections of the 
railway are short of rolling stock, particularly locomotives and 
flat cars, so before the arrival of new engines and cars recently pur- 
chased out of Boxer Indemnity Funds the transportation of materials 
to the site of construction, particularly cement and steel bars, had 
to be impeded and the work accordingly was affected. In order to 
push work of the middle third of the Chu-Shao section, river trans- 
portation by junks from Chuchow to Hengchow was resorted to. 
Besides large quantities of cement, rails, sleepers, etz., being trans- 
ported to Hengchow, the engines and cazs are themselves to be 
handled in similar manner by river junks. The section from Heng- 
chow to Leiyang and Chenchow is somewhat facilitated by the 
presence of a good parallel highway on which eight trucks of three 
tons each are maintained and operated by the Construction Ad- 
ministration for the transportation of cement and other urgently 
needed materials. As motor transportation is very expensive for 
bulky and heavy material, small junks are also used up the Lei 
River to a3 far as Chenchow taking usually twenty to thirty days 
to arrive from Hengchow. At one time the Construction Adminis- 
tration engaged over three hundred of these junks. 

As soon a3 a section of new tracks is laid covering two or three 
stations. the Construction Administration begins to arrange selling 
third class passenger tickets to those wishing to take advantage of 
the construction train for travelling a short distance. The con- 
struction trains will become more and move regular as the work 
proceeds thereby azcommodating the public with both local passenger 
and freight services as soon as possible, without, of course, affecting 
tte progress of the construction work to any extent. This section 
will have up to end of June, 1935, about 100 km. of line operated in 
this manner. 


Unification and Conferences 


As the two sections at both ends of the Canton-Hankow Line 
were built independently by separate organizations, their physical 
conditions and engineering standards are by no means uniform, 
thus the completion of the Chu-Shao section only links up the two 
ends with a continuous track but does not mean that the Canton- 
Hankow Railway will be of uniform standard and efficiency. For 


Lei Ho Bridge Piers under construction 


instance, the old bridges were designed for E-35 and E-40 loadings 
while the new ones fo. E-50. Platform heights, loop lengths, water 
tank capacities and their locations, engine sheds and their locations. 
etc., are all problems directly concerned with the efficient running of 
the whole line. Then when the Chu-Shao section begins to operate 
by district, operation questions, as for instance, signalling system, 
traffic regulations, passenger and freight rates, etc., are all problems 
that must be solved with the whole Canton-Hankow system as an 
objective. For the sake of solving these questions adequately and 
satisfactorily, joint conferences of ‘the three Administrative Organ- 
izations were called once in three months so that a unified system 
touching upon all the phases of modern railroading might be evolved 
gradually therefrom, and that when the middle section becomes 
an accomplished fact, the entire Canton-Hankow Railw ay will be 
an undivided whole to be brought under one management and 
control so as to usher in a new era of real modern transportation 
facilities in this country as can now be invariably found in all the 
great nations of the world. 


future Prospects 


The important position of the Canton-Hankow Railway when 
completed seems to be too evident to need any further emphasizing. 
It will, above all, serve as a point of close contact between the north 
and south, gives access to the rich interior of Hunan and affords a 
trunk line to be linked up with highway and branch railway con- 
nections to Kwangsi. Kweichow and possibly Szechuen. As regards 
the bright prospects of the Line itself, what enumerated below will 
readily convince us of the enormous volume of traffic that will be 
attracted toward the Railway which will in turn benefit and accel- 
erate the growth and prosperity of all the regions served by it. 

Hunan is known to-be rich in cereals. Provincial statistics 
ad 1933, shows a yearly production of roughly 140,000,000 piculs, 

296,423 piculs of which were exported and mostly transported 
ak the Northern Section of this line and by the water route of 
Yangtse River, while 2,174 piculs only were carried through Chen- 
chow to Kwangtung and Kwangsi. In view of the considerable 
output of agricultural products within the Hunan Province but so 
little of them being freely transported by way of Canton, the com- 
pletion of the through Canton- Hankow Railwav transportation 
service so as to push on the much needed even distribution of local 
products of all kinds is perhaps being more eagerly expected than 
most people think. 

Of all the exports from Hunan, wood oil occupies 39 per cent. 
In 1930, 479,921 piculs, worth some 15,000,000 dollars were ex- 
ported, two- thirds of which going abroad through Hankow. It will 
be quite convincing that any direct shipment through Canton via 
the Canton-Hankow Railway will be much more economical. 

Heretofore Hunan exported metals and mineral ores to 23 pet 
cent of its total export : and there is among others, a large acheat ve 
of Antimony waiting for exploitation and transportation. 

Hunan is also leading in the production of coal among all the 

S.W. provinces, but due to poor transportation facilities “and the 
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A new jeetion sneund for Construction Trains 


absence of large scale exploitation of the mineral resources, the 
output is still left far behind of the actual capacity to produce. 
The vearly product of about 1,000,000 tons, including the Ping 
Hsiang Coal are all carried through the Northern section of the Line 
to Hankow. but not even a signle ton takes the southern route 
because of lack of shipping facilities. Now this Railway is not 
only capable of relieving the situation, but it would undoubtedly 
attract all the coal business from the northern and central parts of 
this country as well as the other kinds of traffic to a more direct and 
therefore cheaper route to Canton and Hongkong and other points. 
Conversely, such commodities as salt, sugar, fruits, sulk and cotton 
goods, sea products and other daily necessities as well as manu- 
factured goods of all descriptions from Canton and Hongkong, will 
be transported to all the interior points in the north, by the return 
haul, faster and cheaper. There is no question of the fact that the 
Canton-Hankow Railway will have all the traffic it is capable of 
handling as to all intents and purposes, what is created is nothing 
more or less than a monopoly in transportation business. 

As to passenger traffic between all the points in the North 
and the upper Yangtse valley and Canton and Hongkong as well 
as all the surrounding districts in the south, to and fro, hitherto. 
people had to adopt the roundabout route tottering around 
Shanghai as the only entrepot, usually for a period of from 10 
to 15 days, will be taken from Hankow to Canton in 32 hours 
or so, a remarkably limited length of time in contrast with 
conditions existing In the days preceding the completion of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway. 

Take things all in all, with the completion of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, a new dav will dawn upon the history of trans- 
portation in this country, all the conditions of life of the people 
will undoubtedly be fundamentally affected from any standpoint, 
industrially, economically, socially as well as politically, 





Scenic upper course of the North River on the east bank of which 
lies the Canton-Hankow Railway 
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The New Home of the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
(Continued from page 383) 


on the premises. An emergency system of lighting comes into 
operation automatically in the event of any breakdown in the main 
lighting system. 

The air-conditioning plant operates throughout the building, 
including the offices and residential flats on the upper floors, main- 
taining an equal temperature everywhere, and what is even more 
important, controlling the percentage of humidity. It is supple- 
mented by an invisible panel- heating system. which maintains a 
comfortable temperature in the cold season, without encum bering 
the floors with radiators. 

As the stone facing of each floor was finished, windows were 
put into position in the sub-frames prepared to receive them. 
As Hongkong is not infrequently in the track of typhoons, the 
special steel windows, imported from England, were tested to 
resist a wind pressure of at least 130 miles an hour. 

Of especial interest is the fact that, with the exception of 
some of the decorative material, everything used in the construc- 
tion of the new building is a product or manufacture of the British 
Empire. The marble, British and Italian, like the Kowloon granite. 
arrived on the spot cut and numbered, and so accurately was it 
worked to the architects’ drawings that no cutting was necessary 
on the site. It is also worthy of note that this important building, 
with its numerous trades and sub-contracts, many of which were 
laid in England and Canada, is opening within one year of the 
laving of its foundation stone. 


Shanghai Architects 


Messrs. Palmer & Turner, the architects, need no introduction 
to Shanghai. For many years they have been the Hongkong . 
Shanghai Bank’s architects, having built the old Head Office 
Hongkong in 1883, and since then have been responsible for the 
magnificent Shanghai office and now have satisfactorily completed 
the new Head Office in Hongkong. 

They have left their mark of distinction on many important 
buildings i in Shanghai, including the Customs House, C athay Hotel, 
Sassoon House, Metropole Hotel and Hamilton House, Broadway 
Mansions, and the recently completed block of flats for the C ‘athay 
Land Co.. known as Grosvenor House. To this formidable list 
they are adding the new Be of China, in association with that 
bank’s architect, Mr. H. S. Luke, the Bund frontage of which will 
tower high above the = acent Cathay Hotel. 

To them goes most ke" the credit for the great change in the 
Shanghai skyline. for no less than fourteen important structures 
of their design can be seen from the river. This is a direct result 
of the courage which prompted them in 1910, when they built the 
first high building in Shanghai, the present Union Building. in 
those days, with no previous experience to guide them, it was 
almost impossible to foresee the result of building high structures 
on what is virtually a floating foundation. 

The organization and direction of the construction program of 
the new Head Office in Hongkong was in the hands of Messrs. 
M. H. Logan and L. W. Amps, chartered civil engineers, who 
brought out from England a staf of expert supervisors and special 
machinery for the purpose. 


Bridge in Siam 


The Osaka Mainichi publishes 2 report thet a Japanese 
engineering firm has been given the contract for a railway bridge, 
by the Siamese State Ra ilweys. The total tonnage of steel to be 
used in the construction is : abond 1,544 tons, and the price quoted 
is round about Tes. 160,000. 

According to the report, twenty-nine firms sent in tenders. 
of which one was Japanese (Mitsui Bussen Keisha, Ltd.). The 
twenty-eight others were from European end American firms. 
An English firm was given a contract of about 200 tons of culvert 
work. 

The Siamese engineers are satisfied with a railway bridge in 
Siam which was constructed as 2 model by a r Reem firm in 1931. 
It is understood that the materials for the construction of the 
railway bridge will be shipped to Siam during this vear. 
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Progress and Communications in Chosen 


N old Korea with all its civilization good roads were entirely 
lacking, and what roads it possessed were usually left in 
a state of utter disrepair. Even the “ grand highway ” 
from Keijo to the Chinese border was barely grand enough 
to admit of a cart being driven along it, so what the rest were like 
can easily be imagined. It is true the Korean Government used 
to allot certain sums of money to the various districts for purposes 
of road repair, but much of this, it is said, went into the pockets 
of the local magistrates, and practically nothing was done to the 
roads. QOnthecountry being brought under Japanese management, 
great efforts were consequently put forth to improve this backward 
condition, and it was planned to construct a regular network of 
roads of three classes, of which the first and second classes were to 
be looked after by the Government itself, and the third by the 
provinces, while in urban districts all classes were to be under 
municipal control. 

When repairs were undertaken in former times, corvée or 
compulsory service was always used and this was continued even 
into the new regime by conscripting those persons unable to pay 
their assessment. In addition, the land owners were often induced 
to surrender land for roads free of cost. In 1919 it was decided 
that in the making of roads at national expense corvee should be 
dispensed with, and the land needed purchased at a fair price, 
theugh in the case of roads at provincial cost the old practice 
was still retained in force in consideration of their special connection 
with local interests. 

In the construction of roads the Government ruled that first 
class roads were to be 24 feet or more in width, second class 18, 
and third class 12. Execution of the first program took seven 
years and was completed in 1917 at a cost of Y.10.000,000. It 
comprised 34 highways measuring 1,700 miles, and the building 
of an iron bridge over the Kan- ko. For the second program 
the construction of 26 highways, some 1,200 miles in length, was 
projected at an estimate of Y.7,500,000 spread over six years, from 
1917 to 1922. Owing to the rise in price of material and labor, 
the original estimates were doubled, and further augmented by 
the inclusion of an additional sum of Y.12,000,000 for frontier 
roads and bridges, the period of construction being extended by 
another six years. In 1926 enlargement of the scheme with an 
additional appropriation of Y.5,600,000 was made and the period 
for completion was extended to 1935. 

By a further change of plan this additional appropriation has 
been increased to Y.31,119,000 and at present work is being carried 
on under this new plan 
to finish 2,308  kilo- 
meters of good roads 
by 1938. 

To facilitate the 
exploitation of the 
natural resources in 
the upper basins of the 
Yalu and Tumen rivers, 
another important 
work was started in 
1932 to be completed 
in fifteen years. The 
total appropriation of 
Y.8,380,000 will pro- 
vide 538 kilos of second 
class roads and 239 
kilos of third class 
roads. 

In addition to the 
road construction plan 
mentioned above, the 
Government-General 
grants annual subsidies 
of Y.100,000 to Y.400,- 
000 to the provincial 
governments for the 
improvement of first 
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The Government General Building at Keijo 


and second class roads and the local governments from their 
own resources or by corvée improve third class roads. Up to 
1930, 4,786 kilometers of first and second class roads, and 8.557 
kilometers of third class roads were improved by this plan and the 
subsidies granted by the national treasury amounted to Y.6,190,000. 
Of these subsidies Y.1,816,000 was used in drought and storm relief. 
Since 1931 the Government-General began road improvement 
work to relieve the poor and unemployed specially in the agricultural 
districts, appropriating the sum of Y.23,910,000 for this purpose. 
In addition, since 1932, the Government-General has set aside a 
further emergency relief fund of Y.2,012,000 to provide work for 
the poor and unemployed. They are improving at first, second 
class roads and roads leading to gold mines and forests, and the 
Government-General has granted Y.1,058,000 to aid the improve- 
ment of third class roads. 

According to the latest returns the length of roads already 
constructed is 11,330 km of first and second class roads and 
10,281 km of third class roads, or 87 and 77 per cent of the length 
determined for the projected network. With the steady improve- 
ment of the highway system automobile services in the country 
have rapidly increased and nearly every local center is now con- 
nected with one or other of the principal towns. 


Street Improvements 


In view of the growing need for traffic facilities in urban areas 
street improvement or reconstruction has been extensively under- 
taken under the present regime, beginning with Keijo, where it 
was conducted at national expense to set an example to other 
towns, and 13 streets selected for improvement were reconstructed 
at a cost of Y.3,000.000 from 1911 to 1918. The most important 
of these were made 12 to 19 ken in width and provided with side- 
walks, and where traffic is heaviest the road surface is tar-macadam- 
ized or asphalted, thus adding to the modern aspect of the 
city. The second program, spread over six years from 1919, 
comprised 12 streets, of which nine were completed by 1928 at a 
cost of Y.2,794,000. 

Up to the year 1932 the streets in Keijo were further improved. 
The new road between the main-gate of the East Palace to the 
Keijo University Hospital—685.5 meters long was completed thus 
adding one more step in the beautifying of the city and for the con- 
venience of traffic. The expense for this work was Y.425,000. 

The road around Shoro (Bell Street) in Keijo has been paved 

and the street leading 
es 2 to East Gate recon- 
structed at an expense 
of Y.615,000. The total 
length of that street is 
1,203.5 meters, and the 
ssaueinlerlien work is 
completed. 

Heijo, Taikyu, Fu- 
san, Mokpo, Chinnam- 
po, Gensan, Kanko and 
Yuki also made re- 
markable progress in 
their street improve- 
ments. 

To forward the 
sound development of 
towns, the Government 
has inc orporated in the 
budget since 192! a 
special item for in- 
vestigation regarding 
town-planning, 470 d 
started work on it in 
Kejio, Heijo, Taikyu, 
and Fusan. There are 
now 13 towns under- 
taking such — work, 
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including the chief 
seaports and provincial 
centers. The expendi- 
ture on these is defrayed 
out of the local revenues 
with some assistance 
from the Treasury, end 
work in each is con- 
tinued. 

A complete sewer- 
age system, as an ald to 
street sanitation, is still 
lacking in most places, 
so efforts are being 
made for its arrange- 
ment side by side with 
street improvement in 
the large towns, which 
are first to feel such 
necessity. On such 
work nine towns have 
already gone to con- 
siderable expense, the 
largest among them be- 


ing Keijo, Heijo and 
Kunsan. Part of the 


cost of construction is 
provided by the 
national treasury and part by public bodies. 


Harbor Improvements 


Harbor improvement was first undertaken in 11 important 


ports during the protectorate. While work was still going on, 
annexation took place, in consequence of which all these works 
were taken over by the present Government and vigorously pursued 
on a far bigger scale. 

F'USAN.—. 





Fusan was the first port selected for development 
up to a maximum capacity of 700.000 tons a year, and this was 
completed in 1918 at the cost of Y.3,800,000. Direct connection 
was then made between the trunk railway line and the Shimonoseki- 
Fusan ferry service. However, trade through tne port showing 
every sign of great increase, enlargement of the jetties, construction 
of a breakwater, and dredging of the harbor to provide a more 
spacious anchorage were started at the estimated cost of 
Y.9,000,000 and completed in 1928. 

JINSEN.—The work at Jinsen was undertaken to provide the 
port with a lockgate dock, to accommodate with ease three boats 
of the 4,000 ton class along one side of it. A dock of this kind was 
sorely needed because of the great tidal range reaching 30 feet. 
Construction of it was started in 191] at the estimated cost of some 
Y.7,000,000 and completed in 1923. Extension work is now in 
progress at the cost of Y.1,400.000, and will be complete in 1935. 


7 ene 





View of Keijo 





Chosen Jingu 
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CHINNAMPO.—T he 
work at Chinnampo was 
begun as a four-year 
undertaking in 191], 
and finished as planned 
in 1914 at a cost of over 
Y .830,000. But the 
maximum difference of 
24 feet between ebb 
and flow being still a 
source of trouble in 
unloading, this difficulty 
is still claiming the 
attention of authorities. 
The extension work of 
this harbor is now under 
construction on the side 
opposite the old quay- 
wall. It will be com- 
pleted at the cost of 
Y .2,700,000 in 1935. 

gi UNSAN.—The har- 
bor work at Kunsan was 
started at the estimated 
cost of Y.2,850,000 in 
1926 and completed in 





1933. Floating  pon- 
toons as quays were 


adopted to moor 3,000 ton steamships in order to avoid the 
difficulties due to the tidal range of 21 feet. 

Moxkpo.—The work at Mokpo harbor was accomplished at 
the cost of Y.600,000 in 1933. Three pontoons were provided as 
a quay for 2,000 ton steamships for the same reason as at Kunsan 
harbor. 

GENSAN.—The works at Gensan were started as a seven year 
enterprise from 1915 at an estimate of Y.2,640,000 and finished in 
1922, but the need for extension of the land equipments called for 
the expenditure of an additional Y.850,000 and the work saw 
completion in 1927. 

SEISHIN.—The harbor works at Seishin are destined to play 
an important part in the development of North Chosen. They were 
started at the estimated cost of Y.6,400.000 in 1922. Now under 
construction, there are a great breakwater of 600 m. in length, 
five berths of quaywall, and other customs accommodation to be 
finished in 1935. 

JosHin.—In 1909 the Korean Government undertook reclama- 
tion on the foreshore for the customs accommodation and started 
the construction of the custom-house, shed. warehouse. a landing 
jetty 100 meters long and a breakwater 160 meters long. These 
works were completed in 1911 at a cost of Y.48,000. But this 
plan was too small. So from 1922 additional work was started 
and finished in 1927 to provide customs facilities by the construc- 
tion of a 205 meter breakwater and a 180 meter sanddrift prevention 
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Bank of Chosen, Keijo 


jetty, which thus afforded an anchorage space of 52,000 sq. meters 
for sea-going steamers at a cost of Y 340, 000. To facilitate the 
storage of timber which arrives at Joshin in large quantities from 
the interior forest regions, work is now proceeding on reclamation 
at the river mouth, and on the construction of a breakwater and a 
sand drift prevention jetty to accommodate a vast rafting station 
on the water, with lumber storage on land. 

Yuxk1.—The Yuki harbor has a large basin, sloped wharf and 
one shed as the customs accommodation, completed at the cost 
of Y.1,000,060 in 1932. 

TasaRuGi.—At present a new harbor construction at the 

‘ Tasarugi’’ Anchorage (an island lying at the mouth of River 
Yalu) has been completed at a cost of ¥.500,000 to the national 
exchequer. The harbor is joined by an embankment of 600 meters 
to the mainland by which connection is made with Ryugampo 
(Yongampo) and Shingishu. 

In view of the rapid development of trade and industry and 
the requirements of speedy means of transportation in recent 
vears, the Government-General is making plans to further improve 
the harbors at Shingishu and Ryugampo. 

In addition to the ports open to foreign trade there are over 
three hundred coastal shipping and fishing boat shelters which, 
however, owing to the lack of engineering works, have been exposed 
to frequent storms. Since 1912 the Government-General has 
been paying subsidies for the improvement of accommodation 
in the more important of such harbors. Recently, as part of the 
work for Relief of the Poor from 1931, Y.2,641,000 has been 
expended to improve eleven fishing harbors and from 1932 an 
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Keijo Municipal Offices 


additional Y.628,000 was supplied to increase this number by 
eight more similar harbors. | 


River Improvements 


The large rivers in Chosen, such as the Daido-ko, Kan-ko. 
Kin-ko, Rakuto-ko, etc.. are of great value to traffic though they 
have not yet been utilized to their fullest extent. On the other 
hand, their inundation, an almost vearly event, results in more or 
less damage being done to the lands traversed by them, mainly 
because little has ever been done to keep them within proper 
bounds, and also because the precious forests at one time bordering 
them have been cut down regardless of resultant evils. Serious 
attention is being paid to river conservation, and survey of eleven 
large rivers has been completed resulting in an eleven- vear 
program, taking in six of them at an estimate of Y 48,000,000, 
which was started in 1925 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT Works, Apri, 1933—Marcu, 1934 
(In thousands) 

Kan Bankei Rakuto Sainest Daido Ryuko 
(Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub.m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) 

Excavation .. 403 642 [889 71] 142 190 
(Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) (Cub. m.) 

Embankment. . 403 527 1.814 71 17 187 

(Yen) (Yen) ( Yen) ( Yen) (Yen) ( Yen) 

Shore protection Is 29 57 2 25 — 

(Yen) (Yen) (Yen) (Yen) ( Yen) ( Yen) 

Water-gate.. 20) 95 77 | 16 —- 





Hospital attached to Keijo Imperial University 
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Owing to the nature 
of the soil Korean 
water is generally very 
hard, and even the 
well-water is found in 
many cases not good 
enough for drinking 
purposes. Moreover, it . 
not seldom happens 
that the natural supply 
of water runs_ short, 
especially in the large 
towns, thus menacing 
the health of the people. 
To meet this danger the 
authorities are encou- 
raging the construction 
of modern waterworks 
wherever possible. 

The only cities 
possessed of waterworks 
in pre-annexation days 
were Keijo, Heijo, 
Fusan and Mokpo, but 
now no town of im- 
portance lacks such 
provision, and the num- 
ber of towns so provided 
has risen to 34. In the establishment and operation of them both 
Government and local public bodies took part, but in March, 1922. 
the Government transferred the waterworks run by it to their 
respective towns, though in the case of new construction financial 
help is still given by it in prepoztion to the need, ranging from 
dU to 5U per cent of the actual cost. 


Old “Eye G'ass” 


Public Buildings 


At first most of the public offices in the country were housed 
in the old native buildings, so the Government annually spent two 
to three million yen in constructing new buildings, but after the 
vear 1920 the budget estimates for buildings were more than doubled 
owing to expansion iu the various public undertakings including 
the erection of new Government-General Offices, the Chosen Jingu. 
Keljo University. ete. 

The new edifice for the Government-General is situated in 
the grounds of Keifuku or North Palace, Keijo, and is a five-storey 
one of granite and ferro-concrete in modern Renaissance style. 
covering a floor area of 1,115 tsubo. The work was started in 
1916 as a ten-year ente rprise at an estimate of three million yen, 
but the subsequent rise in the price of material and w ages more 
than doubled the cost as ox iginally estimated. In January, 1926, 
the Government entered its new home. 
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The Chosen Jingu 
as the center for national] 
ceremonies, stands on 
Nansan or South Hill. 
Keijo, commanding a 
fine view of the country 
around. The work was 
begun with a ceremonial 
purification of the site 


in May, 1920, at an 
estimated expenditure 


of Y.1,500,000 and was 
completed as arranged 
in October, 1925. 

Tae establishment 
of Keijo Imperial Uni- 
versity as the coping- 
stone oi all educational 
institutions in the coun- 
try has been in steady 
progress since 1924 as a 
four-vear enterprise at 
an estimated cost of 
Y.1,668,000. It is situ- 
ated in the north-east of 
the city and the build- 
ings include library, 
main hall, and = class- 


ee 


in Diamond Mountains 


rooms for the several departments. 

The new building for law courts in Keijo including the Local 
Court, Court of Appeal, and Supreme Court, was started in 1926 
as a three-year enterprise at an estimate of Y.600.000. and the 
work is alre: ady completed. Some of the other new public buildings 
have been 

GOVERNMENT NORMAL ScHOOLs at Keijo, Heijo and Taikyu 
started in 1929 and completed in 1932 at a cost of ¥.333.000. 

COMMERCIAL Museum on Nandaimon Square, Keijo. begun 
in 1928 and completed in 1929 at a cost of Y.157,000. The purpose 
of this Museum is to aid industrial development by the exhibition 
of Korean products and by the issue of information regarding 
them abroad. 

FRESH WATER FisH Farm IN Catnkat.—Chinkai was selected 
for the location of this work and a breeding pond, reservoir, labora- 
tory and the necessary accessory buildings were built in 1927- 
1928 at a cost of Y.100,000. There are many ponds and dams in 
Chosen suitable for the culture of fresh water fish. and the Govern- 
ment-General considers it urgent that these should be utilized for 
the breeding and distribution of young fish to create a healthy 


development of this industry. 


PROVINCIAL PROVINCE AT 
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SOUTH CHUSE! 
completed in 1932 
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1931 and 
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Typical Road cut through Hilly country 


Passenger Plane landing at Joite Aerodrome, Keije 
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The river at Fuyo, the old Capital of Packje Kirgdom forms an 
attractive Traffic Artery 


SouTH KANKYO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES AT 
Kanko.— The old offices are 300 years old and are still in use by 
the Provincial Government. The erection of the new building 
was started in 1933 and will take three years to complete. 

KEIJO Prison begun 1931 and completed in 1933 at a cost of 
Y .390 000. 

HOSPITAL ATTACHED TO KeEi0 Mepicat CoLLEGE (ISEN 
Byoin) begun 1931 and completed in 1933 with the latest modern 
equipment at a cost of Y.293,000. 


State Railways 


The first instance of a railway in Chosen was the Keijo-Jinsen 
line opened in 1900, and this was followed in 1905 by the opening 
of the main line between Keijo and Fusan. These were under- 
takings by private companies. In 1906 The Keijo-Shingishu 
main line, the Masan branch line, both built for army use during 
the Russo-Japanese War, were opened to the public, and with the 
former the trunk line from north to south was made complete. 
In 1906 the Japanese Government took over all existing lines and 
placed them under the Railway Bureau of the protectorate, but 
on the-Government-General being established in 1910 control of 
them once more changed hands. During all this time improve- 
ment and construction work was steadily carried on, and the year 
1910 saw the completion of the Heijo-Chinnampo line; in 191] 
the Yalu was spanned by an-iron bridge to connect the Korean 
and Manchurian railways ; in 1914 the Taiden-Mokpo line in the 
south and the Keijo-Gensan line in the center were completed : 
in 1914 the Gensan-Kainei line in the north measuring 383 miles 
was started and completed in September, 1928, at the cost of 90 
million yen. 

In the meantime, single control of the railways in Chosen and 
Manchuria being considered advisable from the commercial point 
of view, the Government-General in 1917 concluded a contract 
with the South Manchurian Railway Company and entrusted to 
it the entire management of the Korean State railways. This 
continued down to March, 1924, when the Government-General 
again took into its own hands the operation of the State lines in 
this country. 

On the completion of the Hsinking-Tumen Railway in 1933 a 
new agreement was made by which the North Chosen Railways 
viz: Seishin-Kainei, Kainei- Yuki and Kainei coal mine lines have 
been placed under the management of the above company. 

In 1927 the Government-General proposed a twelve year 
plan during which to construct a “‘ Tumen River ” line and other 
four lines totaling 1,384 kilometers and to buy out and improve 
the Zenshu-Riri Railway and other four lines totaling 339 kilo- 
meters. At present the foregoing plan is being carried cn effect- 
ively and when it is completed it is hoped that the railway traffic 
of Chosen will enter a new epoch-making period. At the end of 
March, 1934, the total investment in government railways reached 


over 447 million yen, covering a length of 2,935 kilometers (except- 
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Onyo Hot Springs Overflow 


ing the 328 kilometers of North Chosen Railways) in active operation 
with 413 stations and employing 16,400 men in all, inclusive of 
7,060 Koreans and two foreigners. For the purpose of training 
railway employees, a railway school was established in 1919 under 
the control of the Railway Bureau. Up to March, 1934, this 
school turned out 2,060 graduates including 400 Koreans. The 
railways in Chosen, by bridging the Yalu which forms part of the 
boundary and making connection thereby with the continental 
railways, became at once part of the international railway svstem. 
and this resulted in through traffic being established between Tokyo 
and Europe. For the railway connection between Japan Proper 
and Chosen ferry boats make two regular voyages a day each way 
between Fusan and Shimonoseki, covering the distance of 240 
kilometers in eight hours. The following table gives some idea of 
railway development. | 
Length (Kilo) 


Foscal Year Pussengers Freight (Ton) Receipts (Yen) 


1933* 2,935 22,238,000 7,254,000  43,153.000 
1932* 3,142 2O,59L,000 6,248,000 38.686.000 
1931* 3.008 19,670,000 6,025,000 36,300,000 
19O30* 2,792 20,650,000 5,936,000 36,82 1.000 
(Mile) 
1925 1,309 18,241,000 4,297,000 30,708,000 
1920 sm oF b, 157 12,421,000 3,186,000 28,816,000 
11) wil ev 674 2,024,000 888,000 4,095,000 


*Metric system. 

The hotel business as an adjunct to the railway business is run 
chiefly for the accommodation of the foreign tourists. [t was 
first started in 1912 at Fusan and Shingishu, the two principal 
terminals, by making use of the upper storeys of each station. 
In 1914 the Chosen Hotel was built on a grand scale in Keijo with 
two branches at Kongo-san for the convenience of mountain 
sightseers, and in 1922 a similar hotel was opened in Heijo. 

Of the six lines now under construction the most important 
is the new line between Heijo and Gensan across the middle of the 
country, 213 kilometers in length. This was started in 1926 as a 
ten year enterprise, and, up to the end of March, 1934, 96 kilometers 
had been opened to traffic, and it is hoped it will prove another 
important link in the chain of traffic between North Chosen and 
West Japan. 

For the encouragement of private railway enterprises in Chosen, 
regulations were enacted in 1912 making provision for their prope! 
supervision and protection, and in 1914 further provision was 
made for granting special subsidies to important lines to meet 
any deficiency in profit below a certain percentage on the paid-up 
capital of those companies to be so favored. In 1921 new reguia- 
tions providing increased State aid for private undertakings were 
approved by the Diet and put into force for the furtherance of 
their development. Thus private railways in Chosen have made 
considerable progress, though their business condition is not yet 
prosperous enough to permit of them paying dividends from their 
earnings without drawing on the Government, and the total Irngih 
open to business up to March 1934 reached 1,172 kilometers operated 
by nine companies, while new lines under construction, actual OF 
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projected, embraced some 354 kilometers. During the fiscal year 
133, the number of passengers carried on private railways reached 
3,704,000 ; freight 1,110,000 tons, and receipts Y.5,194,000. 

There are 84 kilometers of tramways under operation in 
Chosen of which the major ones are as follows - 


The Keijo Eleetric Company Tramways in Kei jo 39 kilos 


The Chosen Gas Electric Company Tramways in Fusan a ee 
The Heijo Municipal Tramweys in Heijo 5% - om: ES 9 
Others oe dics : 16 


Total = x sin 4 kilos 
From April, 1933, to March. 

59,014,000 passengers and 

amounted to Y.2,881 000. 


1934, these tramways carried 
214,000 tons of freight and receipts 


Navigation 


In the year 1912 matters relating to routes, ships, seamen. 
beacons, etc., were al] Systematized and placed under the Com. 
munications Bureau of the present Government, and during 1914-15 
not only were the marine regulations unified and adjusted but a 
marine court was created. Before the annexation there existed a 
few small shipping concerns under government protection, and 
they were induced to amalgamate into one big company, the result 
of which was that the Chosen Mail Steamship Company came 
into being in 1912 and was ordered to establish regular coasting 
services. There are now seven shi pping companies in Korean waters. 

In 1910, ships of all kinds entered in the shipping register 
numbered only 88 with a tonnage of 9.300, but the regulations of 
marine affairs under the present regime led to great progress being 
made in maritime traffic, and especially during the Great War 
the shipping business in Chosen enjoyed an extraordinary boom. 
At present the number of lines regularly operated under Govern- 
ment Requirements is 17 with 75 vessels (steamships) aggregating 
45.499 tons, their routes being interport, Chosen-Japan and Chosen- 
China. In addition there ave a hundred lines for coasting trade and 
inland navigation operated by 8,303 sailing boats. 


NUMBER OF VESSELS REGISTERED IN CHOSEN 


Steamers Sailing Boats 
Year Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
1919 m3 bg ~ 87 35,682 483 16,432 
[925 147 44,520 627 21,075 
1929 185 47,16] H94 23,083 
1936 196 53,998 §92 22,911 
193] 203 92,258 7” 25,138 
1932 223 58,003 756 24,889 
1933 235 97,920 796 26,573 


In 1903 four lighthouses were built, and by the year 1906 
the number had increased to 53. but as this merely represented 
one signal for every 160 nautical miles, and navigation around the 
archipelago on the souvith-western coast was particularly dangerous 
during the foggy season, further great increase has since been made. 
The total number of na igation aids now stands at 317 comprising 
155 night (including 69 lighthouses), 138 day, and 24 fog signals, 
in the proportion of one night signal to every 60 nautical miles of 
the entire coast. In 1933 there were 6,644 seamen of which 2,798 
men were officers. 

The Yalu (Oryokko) river forming the boundary between 
Chosen and Manchoukuo rises from Paktusan (the ‘ Ever-white ” 
Mountains 9,000 feet) and empties into the Yellow Sea. The 
whole length is about eight hundred kilos of which seven hundred 
kilos, that is, from the mouth to Shinkapachin, is navigable by 
ar-propeller boats under Government subsidy, besides junks and 
other sailing boats. Its upper course traverses a vast virgin 
forest region. Timber felled there is made into rafts and floated 
down its many rapids until it reaches the lumber-yards at Shingishu 
or Antung. 

_ The Daido river flows past Heijo and empties into Yellow 
Sea near Chinnampo. It is four hundred kilos long and has a 
Navigable course of 245 kilos. Steamships of two thousand tons 
cali rm up the river as far as Hosanpo, sixty-three kilos from the 
mouth. 

_, The following important rivers 
sailing and motor boats. 


River 


Rakuto (flow ing into Chosen Channel near Fusan) 





are open to navigation by 


Navigable course 
. 344 Kilos 


Kanko . 33 +» Yellow Sea through Keijo) -« BOO ,, 
Kinko if ns - »» at Kunsan) 5 0 
Tumen ( +» Sea of Japan in extreme N.i.) i. S88 , 
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Airways 


The development of air traffic in Chosen has naturally been 
stimulated by the tremendous development of this business in 
recent years both in the mother country and foreign countries. 
Business men have therefore developed air traffic and trained 
crews with noteworthy results. 

Private Airway business—The J apan Air Transport Company, 
founded by a subsidy from the home Government in October, 1928. 
opened its regular air-routes between Tokyo and Dairen via Chosen 
on April 1, 1929, and now makes six return flights per week for 
mail matters, freight and passengers. : 

Besides the business flights above mentioned, pleasure flights 
are made by the observation planes of the same company over 
Keijo and Urusan, ten and five days a year respectively. 

Up to the end of March, 1934, the statistics of air transpo-t 
were as follows : 


The Japan Air Transport Company, Branch Office eee | 
do. Substation 8. she. ™ ie 
do. Business Office .. ] 


The following table shows the number of passengers and 
quantity of goods carried to and from Chosen by the aeroplanes 














of the Japan Air Transport Co., in 1933. 
Mail 
Corre. Freight 
Passengers spondence Parcel Post (Aivlogram ) 
Departures 2,445 48.382 366 4,770.95 
Arrivals 2,313 47.384 1,432 2,617.56 
Total 4,758 95,766 1,798 7,988.51 


Air Routes—It is obvious that. the development of air traffic 
is of tremendous importance to transportation, communication 
and national defence. In order to develop this traffic, it is most 
necessary to open air routes. Therefore, the Communication 
Bureau of the Government-General, in accordance with the plan 
of the Communication Department in Tokyo, has already formed 
a plan to develop a trunk air route connecting Japan, Chosen and 
Manchuria and in 1928. three airports were established, one in 
Urusan, one in Keijo and one in Heijo. Since December, 1931. the 
Tokyo-Dairen aeroplanes have made regular calls at the Shingishu 
temporary air port. From Shingishu communications are main- 
tained with various parts of Manchuria by the regular planes of 
the Manchuria Air Transport Company. In March. 1933, the 
temporary air port in Shingishu was made a permanent air port. 

During the year under review, the air port in Keijo has been 
greatly improved by the addition of concrete runways ground mark. 
and illuminations for the convenience of the air traffic and also a 
concrete automobile road across the stream that flows around the 
air port. In its modern aspect Keijo aerodrome stands comparison 
with any of the large aerodromes in the Orient. Now there are 
nine ground marks, one each in Keijo, Urusan, Kwokan, Taiden, 
Tenan, Shariin, Heijo, Teishu and Shingishu. 

There are now two wireless stations, one in Urusan and another 
in Keijo to make connection for airway news, and also a meteoro- 
logical observatory (branch office) at the airport. in Urusan, for 
the forecasting of weather conditions. At each airport there are 
officials for customs examination and also for general supervision. 

Chosen has now become one of the international airway centers 
of the Far East. Since the opening of the airports in Chosen many 
distinguished foreign flyers have visited this part of the world, and 
this, no doubt, is a good step toward international amity. 


Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 


A Japanese postal service in the peninsula was begun with 
the establishment of a post office at Fusan in 1876, when the port 
was opened to foreign trade, followed later by the opening of 
similar offices in other treaty ports with the increase of Japanese 
settlers. In 1896 the Korean Government introduced a& modern 
postal system, modelling it on that of Japan, and in 1900 forinally 
joined the Universal Postal Union, but owing to poor management 
and consequent financial loss it was placed under J apanese contro] 
in July, 1905, and the Japanese postal system was made common 
to the two lands. Before 1995 there were 427 Korean and 89 
Japanese offices as organs for communication, but in 1933 they 
numbered 922, including telegraph and telephone office, employing 
14,880 men in all of whom 7,100 are Koreans and two foreigners. 
To facilitate postal services in the countrv an Employees Training 


. 


(Continued on page 398) 
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otel at Shanghai 


Tallest Structure in the Far East Recently Completed Includes Many Unique Features 


UTSTANDING among the many newly built structures in 
Shanghai the Park Hotel erected and operated by Chinese 
interests includes many unique features. It is the tallest 
building in the Far East and it is the first apartment 

building i in the world to be protected throughout w ith an installation 

insuring sure protection against fire. having throughout the great 
building the widely known “Grinnell” Automatic Sprinkler 
system ‘with over 2 000 Sprinkler Heads on the various floors, which 
system is manufactur ed by Messrs. Mather & Platt. Ltd., Manches- 
ter, England, and this article is taken from the June issue of their 
publication The Sprinkler Bulletin through the courtesy ot their 

Shanghai representative. 

The Park Hotel was opened in December last and the accom- 
panying photograph proves it to be a building w orthy of attention. 
Our further illustrations will support the owners’ statement that 
in the matter of appointments Shanghai now possesses one of the 
finest hotels in the world. 

The hotel is operated by the International Hotel Company, Ltd. 
and according to the comment of well-known travellers it compares 
favorably with hotels of similar size in Europe or America. 

In the matter of position it is fortunate, for the site in Bubbling 
Well Road immediately in front of the Shanghai raze-course, w ith 
a view of the Whangpoo River, the district of Woosung, the Chinese 
cities of Nantao and Chapel, the French concession and the Inter- 
national Settlement, and a glimpse of the famous Quinsan and 
Shiasui hills}in the distance, is a setting worthy of a great edifice. 

' &The hotel, which is the tallest building in the East, rising 300 
feet above street level and containing 22 storeys, 1s leased to the 

International Hotel Company by the Joint Savings Society, whose 
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headquarters are to be found neav the main entrance on the ground 
floor. A separate ground floor entrance gives access to the hotel. 
or entry may be made direct from the Bank premises. 

Apazt from the hotel entrance and Reception Office the ground 
floor is devoted to the headquarters and various departments of the 
Joint Savings Society, whose safety deposits are to be found in the 
basement which also houses the air conditioning plant, boiler room, 
engine room and maintenance shops. 

Communization between the different floors is maintained by 
three high-speed signal-control passenger elevators. By this means 
it 1s possible to travel from the ground floor to the top of the building 
in half a minute. Additional service elevators located in the 
‘back of the house ”’ provide hft facilities for the hotel staff and 
the transport of goods and visitors’ baggage. The illustrations 
show the building to be an exceptionally fine ex ample of modern 
architecture. It is open on all sides to light and air and was 
designed by Mr. L. E. Hudec, B.A., one ot Shanghai's leading 
architects. 

The body of the building is supported on high tensile steel 
columns and a reinforced foundation raft 24-it. deep, resting on a 
150-ft. pile foundation. Native black granites of exquisite beauty 
are a feature of the main shaft of the building and light green marble 
strikes a pleasing note for the interior. 


Water Supply 


An artesian well, 700 feet deep, solves the water supply problem 
for the whole building. Some idea of the magnitude of the domestic 
water supply problems may be gauged from the fact that the hotel 
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The Park Hotel at Shanghai 
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has over 200 guest rooms each with a combination 
shower and bath. 


Hotel Accommodation 


The hotel caters for the occasional visitor or 
for the permanent resident and. in addition to the 
guest rooms, which include single and double rooms, 
offers suites with spacious living rooms, available 
for rental by the day, the month or the year. 
Beds, dressers, chairs, mirrors and other furnish- 
ings are of modern design and high quality in order 
that the hotel may appeal by the excellence of its 
facilities and comfort. 

It is the object of the owners to maintain all 
their services on the same high plane. With that 
end in view they have appointed a manager of 
wide experience and under him a working staff 
recruited from hotel employees of specialized 
training. Hotel proprietors in other parts may be 
interested to know something of steps taken by the 
International Hotel Company, Ltd., to encourage 
proficiency on the part of hotel servants. The 
company established the Hotel Service Training 
Institute, where ISO students. selected from 
various schools in Shanghai, receive instruction on 
such subjects as good manners, hygiene, deport- 
ment and physical education, ethics and a general 
knowledge of hotel management. After six months study and a 
probationary period of service in the hotel these students are given 
regular situations with a good prospect of promotion. 
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Some of the Principle Rooms 


The large dining-room of the hotel occupies a central position on 
the second floor and from its windows, arranged to give a maximum 
range of visibility on three sides of the building, a splendid view of 
the Shanghai race-course is obtainable. 

This room is panelled in oak veneer and the decorative treat- 
ment is on the most modern lines. Illumination is provided by a 
modern scheme of top and side lights. Pantries and serving room 
are on the same floor, while the kitchen, connected by elevators, is 
on the floor above. All kitchens are under the control of an 
experienced French Chef, whose up-to-date equipment includes the 
best obtainable in Europe and America. The dining-room silver- 
ware has also been imported from Europe. 

On the fourteenth floor is found the Grill Room—panelled 
with Austrian Walnut with silver inlays. Red lacquer columns. 
silk velvet draperies and a gold ceiling are other features of this 


The Grill Roora of the Park Hotel 
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Part of the Dining Room and Dancing Floor of the Park Hotel 
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fascinating room, which has semi-indirect lighting from the ceiling. 
The center of the room is devoted to a floor for dancing. 

The largest room in the hotel is the lounge, from which another 
magnificent view of the race-course may be obtained. This room 
contains every modern luxury which can be provided for the comfort 
of patrons. Black marble inlaid with ebony is employed for the 
walls, while bronze fittings and lounge chairs upholstered in 
attractive colors complete a delightful setting. 

Another popular feature of the hotel is the Roof Garden, 
where it is possible to enjoy a cool breeze at all times and in all 
seasons. his condition creates a friendly social atmosphere and 
the added fact that the roof garden commands a wonderful view of 
the city makes it a fitting rendezvous for Shanghailanders and 
visitors. 

Guest rooms are located on the third to thirteenth floors and 
residence apartments from the fifteenth to the eighteenth. The 
nineteenth floor is devoted to the office of the Executive Committee 
and of the Board of Directors. Floors twenty and twenty-one are 
occupied by water tanks, motor generators, machinery for the 
operation of the passenger and service elevators, and other 
mechanism incidental to the smooth operation of the various hotel 
services. 

On the twenty-second floor we find a tower 
for the Fire Brigade of the Shanghai Municipal! 
Corporation. 

Not only will the Joint Savings Society’s new 
skyscraper be the tallest building in the Far East. 
but it will be the first apartment building in the 
world protected throughout with an Installation of 
* Grinnell’ Automatic Sprinklers which has been 
supplied and installed by the firm of Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd.,4 Peking Road, Shanghai. 

For many years past it has been generally 
recognized that for the protection against fire of 
any premises, for the safety of the public, 
especially in large general stores, and for con- 
tinuity of business, not merely for their own benefit 
but also for the convenience of their clientele owners 
of all kinds of shops, theaters and cinemas, 
godowns, workshops, etc., have realized that an 
installation of automatic sprinklers is the only 
way in which these different requirements can be 
most adequately met. 

The Sprinkler Installation in the Joint Savings 
Society's building consists of over 2,000 heads 
which are mounted on pipes concealed between 
the wood and concrete floors, and protects all 
floors from the Sub-Basement to the nineteenth 
floor inclusive, 
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Lounge of the Park Hotel 


The installation has been designed to meet the requirements of 
the Fire Offices’ Committee (Foreign) and is provided with duplicate 
water supplies. The primary supply is a 6-in. connection from the 
Shanghai Waterworks Co.’s Main in Burkill Road, and the secondary 
supply being a 7,500 gallon gravity tank situated on the 21st Floor 
of the building. 

Owing to the height of the building it was found necessary to 
raise the pressure from the Town’s main by means of a Mather 
& Platt Plurovane Automatic Electrically-driven Turbine Pumping 
Set, which has a duty of 625 g.p.m. against a head of 350 feet, 
thereby giving a minimum pressure at the highest sprinkler of over 
25 lb. per square inch. This pumping set is so designed that on the 
opening of any sprinkler head throughout the building due to the 
outbreak of a fire, the pump will immediately start up and will 
thereby maintain the required pressure in the installation. Another 
very important feature of this pumping set is that while it is 
designed to start automatically it can only be stopped by hand from 
a switch in the pump room. 

While the first duty of a “Grinnell” Automatic Sprinkler 
Installation is to extinguish the fire, it is essential that this should 
be accomplished with the minimum damage both from the fire and 
by water. The well designed layout of the spinkler heads together 


PROGRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS IN 
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A Guest Room in the Park Hotel 


with their low fusing point ensures that the water will reach the 
seat of the outbreak with the least possible delay and with the most 
effective results. But attention must be called unmistakably to the 
fact that a sprinkler head is so operating. The Patent Variable 
Pressure Alarm Valve supplied with “ Grinnell” installations is 
operated by this flow of water itself. The alarm cannot be ignored 
and never ceases until the valve is closed by hand. 

Although the sprinkler installation has been designed to give 
the most efficient protection possible, cave has been taken to see 
that the design of the layout of the sprinkler heads blend with the 
ornamental ceilings of the public rooms, which include the Banking 
Hall and Offices on the Ground and Ist Floor, the Dining-Room on 
the 2nd Floor, the Lounge on the 3rd Floor and the Grill Room on 
the 14th Floor. 

As mentioned above, all the horizontal pipes are 
between the wood and concrete floors, while the rise 
placed in the special pipe spaces. By this means 
portion of the installation exposed to view are the sprinkler 
heads, and as will be seen they are so worked into the 
decorative scheme of the ornamental ceiling moulding as to forma 
part of it and they become so inconspicuous as to be practically 
unnoticeable. 
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School was founded in 1997, and up to March, 1934, this school 
had sent out 3,500 graduates of whom 1,000 are Koveans. 

The beginning of the telegraph service was in 1884 when a 
Japanese office was created in Fusan for communication with the 
homeland. Later on, similar offices were established in Keijo 
and a few other centers. The submarine cable between Fusan and 
Japan was originally the property of a foreign company, and its 
management was carried on with few exceptions under the Universal 
Telegraph Rules, but in 1910 Japan bought the cable from 
the company for the greater benefit of the public. Each year 
increase was made in the number of operating offices, and from 
only 44 in 1905 they roze to 827 in 1933. During 1933, 5,230,000 
ordinary foreign mail matters were handled. 

In 1910 a wireless apparatus was installed on the Kosai Maru, 
an Official inspecting steamer, and in the three lighthouses on the 
west coast, though the service has not yet been thrown open to 
the public, and in 1923 a wireless office was opened in Keijo to 
handle messages sent to and from ships sailing in Korean waters 
and those of the general public. Lat2r on more wirelsss stations 
were established in Mokpo, Saishu (Quelpart), Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Seishin and in Urusan. 

The first telephone service was undertaken in 1902 between 
Keijo and Jinsen, and subscribers numbered only 65. In 1903 
an exchange service at Fusan was started, and the number of 
subscribers increased from 310 at the end of that year to over 
1,000 atthe time of the postal union with Japan (1905). At that 


time only 16 lines were in operation, but expansion was rapidly 
pursued, and the following lines have been opened : in 1907 a long 
distance line between Keijo and Heijo: in 1911 between Keijo and 
Fusan ; in 1921 between Keijo and Mokpo, and Keijo and Gensan : 
in 1924 between Keijo and Mukden; in 1925 between Jinsen 
and Mukden ; in 1928 between Keijo and Dairen, as well as between 
Jinsen and Ryojun (Port Arthur); in 1929 between Keijo and 
Kainei. In 1932 telephone connection by special apparatus was 
made between Fusan and Shimonoseki and thus made possible 
the long distance service from Keijo and Fusan to Osaka and 
Tokyo. The 828 lines in operation in 191] were increased to 
the large number of 9,497 ordinary and of 323 long-distance 
1933. In November, 1926, a Radio Broadcasting office was 
established in Keijo and opened to business in February, 1927. 
subscribers numbering some 2,000 at first but now 32,014. From 
April, 1933, duplicate broadcasting in two languages (Japanese and 
Korean) by different wave lengths commenced. In the following 
table certain details are given of the telephone service. 


Telephone Telephone Calls during the 
offices subscribers year 
1905 - - 1 205 6 1,065 8,489,530 
1910 217 6,448 21,260,613 
1920 529 13,142 59,974,020 
1925 610 26,265 114,510,002 
1930 681 32,664 176,455,929 
1932 714 24,869 209,657,071 
1933 730 36,229 231,309,219 
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EKnemeering Notes 


RAILWAYS 


PROJECTS IN ANHWET.—For the first time the people of Luchowfu 
and the country north to the Hwei River have seen ihe * Fire-carriage.” 
The railway, constructed from the coal-mines on the Hwei River, runs 
south to Luchowfu, and is sufficiently complete to enable trains to run. 
The railway is known as the *“‘ Hwei-Nan” or Hwei South” Railway. 
The second section is now being constructed very rapidly and will continue 
on from Luchowfu to Chaolisien. The third section, which has not yet been 
started, will continue on to Wuhu. When completed, this line will open up 
about 150 miles of acricultural country, and make a good grade of coal 
available to shipping on the Yangtze. 
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RAILWAY FOR KIANGSI.— Following the conclusion of a $16,000,000 
loan project with a Shanghai Chinese banking syndicate, the Ministry of 
Railways, together with the Kiangsu and Chekiang Provincial Governments, 
is to begin construction of the Yushan-Pinghsian Railway which will link 
Chekiang and Kiangsi. It is understood that the section between Nanchang 
and Yushan will be constructed first. The first issue of the Railway Con- 
struction Bonds and the $12,000,000 worth of Yuping Railway Bonds have 
been pledged as security for the project. Halt of the amount will be 
advanced in cash by the syndicate, while the other $8,000,000 will be in 
railway material to be supplied by the German firm, Messrs. Otto Wolff. 
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LINKING AMOY AND CHANGCHOW.—A representative of the 
Ministry of Railroads, Nanking, with the engineer of the Canton-Kowloon 
Railway, haveexamined the derelict Amov-Changchow railroad with a view 
to considering the track and its completion to Changchow and possibly the 
district beyond, which is rich in mineral resources. Many years ago a 
railway was projected between Amoy and Changchow, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Cori .1encing on the mamland over from Amoy, the track 
was laid for some eighteen miles to the West River. At this point there 
is a famous old bridge constructed of huge blocks of stone, but as a new 
bridge, 40-ft. or 59-ft. in height and over 200 yards in length, was required 
for the track, the railway stopped at this pomt and no further prozress 
was mace. 

MANCHOUKUQ RAILWAYS.—The Manchoukuo Covernment is 
undertaking an elaborate study of railway policy and control, taking advant- 
age of the transfer of the Chinese Eastern Railway. According to a Hsin- 
king dispatch, a national company may be established with the object of 
entrusting to it the operation of national railways and the limes now left to 
the tentative management of the S.M.R. The ¢apital of such a company 
would entail moro than Y.800,000,000, comprising the valne of railway prop- 
erty of the S.M.R., Y.170,000,000 for the purchase of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, Y.170,000,000 for construction and working funds of the C.E.R. 
and Y.13,000,000 for working funds of other lincs. Originally it was planned 
for the C.E.R. to be worked directly bv the Manchoukuo Government, but it 
was decided later to leave it to the S.M.R. for the time being. 
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NEW TOKYO STATION.—Tokyo’s constantly increasing railway 
traffic has necessitated enlargements which will virtually double the station 
and will necessitate now switching space of 160,000 square yards at Shin- 
agawa. Engineers are to build three platforms, learing six lines of track, on 
44,000 square yards of the present switching grounds in the rear of the 
station. The plans also call for an addition to the station building proper 
nearly as large as the present structure. The increase in trains will neces- 
sitate a new railway yard at Shinagawa. It is proposed to extend the 
existing yards at Oku, above Ueno, and at Psurumi, which are used chiefiv 
for the handling of freight. Two additional tracks are to be laid between 
Tokyo and Yokohama, and express trains will be added to the service, the 
fokyo-Yokosuka trains operating on a ten-minute schedule during rush 
periods. The work is to be started early, and the schedule calls for com- 
pletion at the end of 1938. The estimated cost is Y.38,500,000. 








ELECTRICAL 


NEW POWER PLANT.—Tokyo Electric Light Company has decided 
to construct a power station on the Ono River, in Fukushima Prefecture. 
at a cost of Y.3,000,000, The station will generate 26,200 kw. a year. Work 
will start shortly. 
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JAPANESE POWER PLANT.—The Electro-Chemical Industry Com- 
pany of Japan is building a 17.850-kw. power station on the Hime River. 
On its completion next year, the company will found an independent electric 
power company to be capitalized at Y.10,000,000. 


_ 4000 KILOWATT POWER STATION.—Shogawa Electric Power 
Company has received sanction for the acquisition of a riparian concession 
and the erection of an electric power station and transmission on the River 
Rika, in Toyama Prefecture. The proposed plant will generate 4,000 kilo- 
Watts of power a year and transmission will be at a voltage of 12,000, The 
transmission line will be six miles long and will connect with the Nippon 
Electric Power Company, Osaka. 


SHANSI POWER SCHEME.—Plans on a large scale are being studie ! 
by the Pacification Commissioner of Shansi rezarding the harnessing of 
waterfalls in southern Shansi for the working of 599 smi electric plants. 
The schem:? 1s estim ited to cost $5,000,000. 


POWER IMPROVEMENTS IN NANKING.—Electric equipment and 
materials for the Nanking Electricity Works, purchased by the National 
Reeonstruction Com:nission frora Germiny, has arrived. To increase the 
output of electricity for the Capital, the National Reconstruction Commission 
recently placed an order in Gerriany for a new electric generator and 
accessories at a cost of $145,000. 


CHEAP POWER FOR CANTON.—In connection with the construction 
of a gigantic hydro-electric power station on the Yung River, near Canton, a 
local Ge: man firm is reported to have offered credit to the provincial Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction for the purchase of all machinery and necessary 
equiymont from Germiuny. An electrical engineer of the German firm has 
arrived to conclude an agreem ont. The amount involved is not disclosed, 
but it is understood to be over ten million dollars. The same German firm 
sent two engineers to Yung Yuen over a vear azo, who found that by utiliz- 
ing the Yung River electricity could be produced at a very low cost. 
Kiectric supply will be needed for the proposed iron and steel plant in 
Tunglong, the new arsenal at Pa Kiang and the proposed aircraft works 
at Shaokwan. 
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ELECTRICITY IN KOREA.—The Japan 
Electric Power Federation is to found a joint 
steam power generating company, to be named 
the Korean Electric Industry Com xany (Chosen 
Denki Kogyo Kaisha), capital from Y.10,000,000 
to Y.20 000, O00. The promoters are the “ Big 
r.ve”’ power concerns of Japan and _ four 
Japanese concerns in Korea, namely, the Chosen 
Gas and Electric Industry, Daiko Electricity, 
Taiden Electricity and South Korean Electricity 
companies. Construction work is to be started 
within two years. Business is expected to bezin 
in 1937. Power generation equipment inv olving 
35,000 kilowatts will be built at Neietsu, Korea. 
Power will be supplied to elestric power retailers 
in South Korea. The Korean Government-General 
will supervise and protect the enterprise. 





ELECTRIC POWER IN MANCHOUKUO. 
—Manchoukuo Electric Business Ccmpany, 


capitalized at Y.99,000,000, with the form >r South 
Manchuria Electricity Company as its mainstay 
and a combination of eight other Japanese and 
Manchoukuo electric concerns, has decided to 
increase the present generating capacity of 5,000 
kilowatts of its Hsinking Power Station to 15,000 
kilowatts, and also to erect a 10,000-kw. station 
in Harbin, a 2.000-kw. station in Tsitsihar and 
several other smaller stations in other cities. 
About Y.26,.060,000 will be used to realize these 
enterprises. It is reported that Manchoukuo 
Klectric, which was founded last year, is merging 


with several staall-scale electric concerns in 
Chamusu, Koshan, Hailar, Chinchow, Ninguta, 


Mutan and other towns, so as to be able to supply 
260,000 kw. of power out of Manchoukuo’s total 
400,000 kw. 








COMMUNICATIONS 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALLY INAUGURAT- 


ED.—Omnibus service on the Putien (Hinghwa)- 
Chuanchow section of the Foochow-Chuanchow 
Highway, in southeastern Fukien, was officially 
inaugurated on July 2. In order to encourage 
private investments in the reconstruction of the 
province, the Changchow-Lungyen Highway has 
been entrusted to a private concern for operation. 
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TELEPHONE AND RADIO STATIONS 
FOR SHENSI.—A new era in communications 
has been introduced into northern Shensi with 
the com Dletion of the long-distance telephone 
network in that part of the province. In order to 
provide better intellizence facilities, the Shensi 
Provincial Government is also planning to erect 
ten radio stations in the province, in addition to 
the rermnoval of the Hopei Radio Broadcasting 
Station to Sian, the provincial capital, by the 
Central Authorities. The necessary raterial and 
equiprient have arrived and installation work will 
shortly be started in southern Shensi1. 


TO BUILD MOJI TUBE.—Definite decision 
to begin construction of the subinarme tunnel 
between Shimonoseki and Moji early next year was 
announced by Railway Minister Shinya Uchida. 
The project, which has been contemplated since 
191@, will cost Y.18,000,900. Construction will 
require four years. but the appropriation will! be 
included in the budget estiiates for the next 
fiscal year, it was stated. 

Engineers and geolozists and experts of the 
Railway and War Ministries will spend the 
remainder of this year in a systematic study of 
foreign submarine tunnels in preparation for the 
work. 
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WIRELESS FOR CANTON.—By autuinn 
this year it should be possible for Canton to talk 
to Shanghai and Hankow by radio-telephone. 
The project is uncer the supervision of Mr. 
Spaznoletti, a British radio expert, and the 
entire equipment for all three stations has already 
arrived. The cost of the network, it is estimated, 
will be more than £59,000. The site for Canton 
is in the vicinity of Shekpai. In addition to the 
radio-telephone project, the Canton authorities 
are also, through the China Electric Company, 
putting up a new  15-kilowatt broadcasting 
station in the same building. Erection is expected 
to start early next year. All equipment for the 
radio-telephone system, as well as the new 
broadcast station, is being supplied by Standard 
Telephone and Cables. 
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SHANGHAI ENGINEERING OFFICE 


Telegraphic Address 
“SULZERBROS ” SHANGHAI 
Telephone 16512 
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BORNEO AERODROMES.—Sites for six 
aerodromes have been selected in Borneo for the 
projected air route between Singapore, Borneo, 
the Philippines and Hongkong. The aerodronios 
will be at Kuching, Borneo, Bintulu, and Miri. 
in Sarawak, and Jesselton and Kudat, in British 
North Borneo. They 1.ay serve as a final link 
in the Pacific air service planned by America 
via Honolulu, Wake Island, — and Shanghai. 
Colonel Turner, Director of Works in the British 
Air Ministry, fully approves of the new sites. 


BROADCASTING IN MALAYA.—The 
British Malaya Broadcasting Corporation, Ltd.. 
anew venture, proposes to erect a 2-kw. medium 
wave transmitter in Singapore at a cost of $63,000 
The prospectus states that the problem of broad. 
casting to the #.M.S. and Penang will receive 
attention by the Corporation when the position of 
broadcasting in Singapore has been consolidated, 
in order to provide an efficient service for listeners 
in the northern sea. This could be effected 
either by erecting a short wave transniitter of 
good power or small 112:dium wave transmitters 
at suitable centers which would give an independ. 
ent or simultaneous first-class service with 
the medium wave transmitter which will then 
already be operating in Singapore. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION.—A prediction 
that radio-telephone comm :ication between 
Hongkong, China and the outside world will be 
established shortly was made on “larch 12 by 
Mr. Gordon Mackie, at the annual meeting of 
the Hongkong Telephone Co. Radio-telephonic 
communication between Hongkong and other 
ports of China will be possible in October, while 
sunilar connection with the outside world is 
within measurable distance. Mr. Mackie stated 
that the Canton Government radiophone station 
would be functioning before the end of October. 
The inclusion of Hongkong in the world-wide 
network of radio-telephone cori. mication will 
be complete when the Shanghai station for 
conversations with the United States and E urope 
has been corapleted. 


FRENCH WATERWORKS, 
Tonkadou, Shanghai 
equipped with 
Three Sulzer Diese! Engines 
Type 6 D 45 
each /50 bhp. at 187 rpm. 
Other Products : 


Steam Engines and Boilers, Air 
and Gas Compressors, Centrifu- 
gal Pumps and Fans Borehole 
Pumps, Stationary and Marine 
Diesel Engines, Ice-making 
and Refrigerating Plants, Maag 
Gears and Maag Planning 
Machines. 
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